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Is she tossing her 
bouquet to you? 


Soon you may be setting you? wedding date. 
It’s a time for happy planning . .. and serious 
savine. We'd like to help by showing how 
simple and smart it 1s to Open a special 

Royal Bank savine’s account, so that you’! 

be financially “set” when the Bie Day comes. 
You will find Royal Bank people eager 


to help you. pleasant to do business with. 


eThere aw always a good reason for $7 ing 


| THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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How Gulf Oil Vetoed 
Ottawa’s Pipeline Plans 


when the president of a United States oil company tried to veto the Trans 
Canada Pipeline project 


This is an undertaking of some importance to Canada. It will bring Alberta’s 


ENTERPRISE got a black eye from one of its self-appointed defenders 


natural gas by an all-Canadian route to industrial centres of eastern Canada, 
incidentally providing cheap fuel for the now-empty country in between. Since 
the Government had stipulated this all-Canadian route instead of a more 
profitable one through midwestern United States, the pipeline company felt 
justified in asking some government help with the financing. 

The company wanted a government guarantee of its bonds, at least through 
the early difficult period before the pipeline develops its full earning power. The 
Government demurred. Its financial advisers did not like the deal; they thought 
the Government’s guarantee was out of proportion to the amount of capital 
that the promoters felt they could raise as their share. Maybe the Government 
had vivid memories of some of the guarantees given to the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway and the Mackenzie-Mann railways. They ended up with the government 
being in the railway business 

Ottawa suggested an alternative method of assistance. Let the company 

1ise more money by sale of common stock. The promoters agreed to try to do 
this. The Government then agreed to underwrite some portion of an issue of 
debentures 

This offer was accepted by the pipeline company. It wasn’t quite what 
they had hoped for, but it was good enough. From the taxpayer’s point of view 
it was equally fair —if his money were to be ventured, at least he stood a reason 
ible chance of getting it back with a premium. The last obstacle to the pipeline 
seemed to have been surmounted 

Then, unexpectedly, the whole deal fell through. Gulf Oil Company was 

major supplier of the gas which was to be the pipeline’s stock in trade. When 
the president of Gulf heard about the arrangement to be made with the Govern 
ment, he refused to sell any gas to the pipeline company. Thus left with no goods 
to offer its customers, the pipeline firm had to cancel or at any rate postpone 
its plans 

Gulf Oil Company saw nothing wrong with using taxpayers’ money to absorb 
any losses a private firm might incur. But when it was suggested that the 
taxpayer might also be cut in on a share of the possible gains, that was ‘“‘socialism.”’ 

We thought this kind of thinking had died with President McKinley. 
Apparently it hasn’t-—not in all parts of North America, anyway. And this, 
in turn, makes us wonder if there isn’t some way we could stop importing it. 

Capital and skill from companies like Gulf have given tremendous stimulus 
to the development of Canada’s natural resources. We couldn’t possibly have 
grown so fast without them. But we think the president of Gulf did more harm 


than good to private enterprise on this occasion. 
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PUBLISHED AS A SERVICE TO THE CANADIAN MOTORIST 


For better engine performance this summer 


HAVE YOUR RADIATOR 
DRAINED AND FLUSHED CLEAN NOW! 





Es 

“2 

es 

de 
HERE’S WHY... No matter what type of anti- efficient! is it should. And the tremendous heat 
freeze you used this past winter, your car radiator now gene ted I modern high my ! es make 





needs a thorough spring cleaning! Unfortunately the cooling tem more imp ever bet 
many motorists don’t realize that winter's residu especially during hot summe athe 
the entire cooling system can be as harmful as dirty ‘s all | H 
winter oil in the crankcase. It’s important to drain Here’s all you have 4 ya ees 
and clean your car’s cooling system now! ae (seme — , 
’ improved engine performar 
In hot weather your engine will be undergoing a Dew Chessteal ; ' ; 
great additional strain. Soaring summer temperatures lenel she moteel j 
make your cooling system work much harder than a { . ive ‘ ib 
in any other season. That’s why motorists tradi the { » ghee , n aad { 
tionally get their cars ready for summer with a spring ™ : 9 
The kitchen kettle accumulates a thick check-up. This year, make sure that it includes a ’ T} ; 
insulating layer of scale, making it thorough draining and flushing of the cooling system. ; 
very difficult for heat to reach the 
water inside. Your engine's cooling You've séen how your kitchen kettle collects a thick Remembet when you ivy antifreeze in the 
system builds up deposits too, which inner layer of scale, reducing the transfer of heat. An there are many fhne brand i vinter antilres 
prevent the water inside from carrying automobile’s cooling system collects inner deposits the market. S met be lt youl that the 
off as much engine heat as it should. too, preventing the water from carrying off heat as onl 
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Y< mpiy don t get Dy when you 
have * tosis (bad breath 
1sense to use a prod 
designed 
ondition? Liste 
\ of course night 
ind before 
To Be Safe ... To Be Sure 
Y< stroy the get 
t¢ OSIS i 
Liste e| i 
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Lister es what 
- tisept lo. Listerine 
eptic k 5 on 
stot preat 
| Ss I] hours on 
Y« sec 1d away 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
STOPS BAD 3REATH EFFECTIVELY! 














Is it any wonder Listerine Anti 
epuc has been proved effective in 

ypping bad breath odors? So 
every morning every night 


widely used 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 


4 


common cause of 
offensive breath is 
the fermentation, 
produced by germs, 
of proteins which 


re always present 


n the mouth. And research shows 


that your breath stays sweeter 


longer, the more you reduce germs 


in the mouth. 


Listerine, a clinically proved 
Antiseptic and Germicide 


Listerine Antiseptic kills odor pro- 
ing germs On Contact yives 
you lasting antiseptic protection 


gainst bad breath 


vefore every date, make it a habit 


lways to gargle Listerine, the most 


| cin the world 


antisept 





Canada) Limited, Toronto, Ontari 





Made in Canada 























LONDON LETTER 


BY Pevetley srs, | 


In Bed With A Cold 


AM writing this in bed and in broad daylight. But I am prepared to 
sign an affidavit that I am of sound mind even if physically I an 
something between a barking dog and Vesuvius in eruption. 

Mark Twain did nearly all his writing in bed, which was very wise 
It is comfortable, there need be few interruptions, the telephone keeps 
you in touch with the outside world, the newspapers reveal each day 
how much your shares have depreciated, and the radio reveals how clos¢ 
we have drawn to the next war. 

If you live in England it is a great mistake ever to leave it. That is 
the lesson I have learned and forgotten a hundred times. The sons of the 
country gentry went in 1914 to the trenches and, as far as comfort was 
concerned, hardly noticed the difference. That is not surprising. Any 
one who has been brought up in a real British country house can endure 
anything. 

Actually it was in such a dwelling some years ago in Scotland that on 
a winter morning I was reading a letter in the hall when a gust of air 
blew it out of my hand and I had to climb two flights of stairs to recover 
it. No wonder the British became great explorers. It is both a historic 
and understandable fact that the first instinct of the Britisher is to get 
off the island. 

Of course some of the better-off British, especially now that the 
currency problem is not quite so acute, rush for health purposes in the 
winter to the south of France. They play in the casino until the first 
streaks of dawn appear when they promptly go home to their hotels 
and sleep until cocktail hour. Thus do they avoid the sun and its evil 
effects. Others, younger and more reckless, risk the rays of the sun while 
skiing in Switzerland or Austria but there is always a sporting chance of 
a broken leg to keep you indoors and away from the deadly rays of the 
god of the skies. 

All this is a preamble to the confession that last winter—that is this 
winter of 1954-55—my wife and I scientifically planned our holiday for 
the maximum of change and the certainty of warm sun. We went to the 
Bahamas for the best part of three weeks and lived like children of 
nature. For hours each day the sun beat upon our bodies. 

Not only that, we visited Toronto—the Queen City—and felt the 
crystal winter sun casting its warmth upon the just and unjust, on 
Eaton’s and Simpson’s. The Toronto sun shone well and truly each 
day and we—that is my wife and I—felt that we were storing up inner 
strength against the rigors of the fag end of the British winter when we 
returned. 

When I reappeared at the House of Commons early in February my 
friends looked at me and asked about the Mau Mau. They knew from 
my appearance that I had been to Africa. 

Then something, not very much, happened. Suddenly, to our 
surprise, enough snow fell on England’s 


Continued on page 60 





Mark Twain did his writing in bed. Here’s our Bax trying the same system. 
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Ir you are thirty-five now, chances are you'll 
retire at sixty-five—and you may live to be 
eighty or more. That means at least fifteen 
years of retirement. That can be a very long 








for your retirement has many advantages 
over other methods of investment. 


Here are a few of these advantages: 


You can’t live 


T00 LONG 


... if you have a 
guaranteed income! 











Great-West 


guaranteed income retirement 


Life will provide you with a 
plan that 1 
specially tailored to fit your particular need 


For your future happiness and security, find 





time—if you have been thoughtless about 1. Your income is guaranteed for life. out now exactly what you need to save to 
‘ ridi x 4 P age! ak Ee ‘ na . ° at > > . > » »penden » our 
prov iding for your old age! BUT . . those 2. You have no investment worries. achieve complete independence on you 
fifteen years can be among the happiest of retirement. 
° . 2 Dos » Se hafare « — sore ae 
your entire life, years marked with the tran- 3. If you should die before you reach retire- 
we ‘ ‘ a a on . " RETIRE”’ booklet ever 
quility that complete independence and free- ment age, your family receives the full Pine: thn + oe Ge ke hn al 
dom from financial worries can bring. life insurance benefit. such problems as: wh¢ retire, u 
to retire, and the planning 
Provide for your future by the modern 4. In no other way can you combine a “second career 
- 7 _ 7 niin ' . Mail coupon below for ree | 
method: a Great-West Life Guaranteed Life guaranteed income with insurance There’s no obligation—and it 
Income Plan. This streamlined way of saving protection. ES We ONS OF Che WineEt Steps you 
THE ~---------- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ------~—~-- | 
| | 
3 — 
23 A Pa! Bor Loee The Great-West Life Assurance Company, Winnipeg 2, Man. 
LA | ieee cond me @ br Ce er “H R : 
‘ (, iif r | 
ASSURANCE COMPANY | | 
HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG ; 
| \fr | 
. . Y | | 
Cur ta Our AA, | Gyr | | 
| ! 
| D B ! 
liciieninactstnescntnainineinmndninanranapeararneneniimbannnbentnanial | 
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j HE new four-door hardtop is here 
made in Canada. With another bold 


i ae , 
designing stroke General Motors stylists 
f . . . ' 
> again prove their leadership. 
ill —_— 


When GM first introduced the two-door 
hardtop, with its sports-flair sty ling, it started 


a completely fresh—and immensely popular 





trend in automotive design. 


Now 


easy access of four-door design is yours to 


all of the comfort. roominess and 





enjoy with the glamour of hardtop styling. 
There are no door posts to block your view. 
And—like all other GM advances—in design 


as well as engineering your key to greater 





value is the ke "y to a General Motors car. 


four-door hardtops 


ee 


_— 

ae eres = 

2a we wee a> 
ee bs Bias. 5 





, MOT ORS leads the wa 


‘7|MORE AND -TTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


|.» BUICK «+ CADILLAC « All with Body by Fisher «© CHEVROLET & GMC TRUCKS « GM COACH 
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Canadian 
Achieve 
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Selkirk Wheat 


This honored with a proud old 
Manitoba name — has rapidly gained world wide 
recognition 


new wheat — 























It was first tested in 1953 and yielded more 
that 60 bushels to the acre. Further tests proved 
it to have very high milling and baking qualities. 
Besides these qualities, Selkirk wheat is extremely 
resistant to rust especially in areas where the 
moisture content is above normal. Much credit for 

the development is given to 

scientists Dr. C. H. Goulden 

and Dr. R. F. Peterson, 

cerealists at the Federal 

Department of Agriculture's 
, laboratory at the Univer- 
’ sity of Manitoba. Selkirk 
wheat helps keep Canada 
the greatest wheat country 
in the world! 


Wawanesa Mutual too 


is a notable Canadian 
achievement . . . 59 years 
ago 20 farmers in the 


Wawanesa, Manitoba area 
formed a mutual insurance 
company today 
Wawanesa protects the 
property of more Cana- 
dians than any other com- 
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BLAIR 


BACKSTAG 


At Ottawa 


FRASER 





Who guards the freedom of worship ? 


“WREEDOM of worship comes up 
again before the Supreme Court 
the court session 


The Supreme 


of Canada at 
which opens April 26. 
Court will be asked to decide whether 
provincial policemen have the right 


to enter a man’s home without a 
warrant to break up by force a 
religious service being held there 


In deciding this, the Supreme Court 
may also give another judgment on 
1 vital but still unsettled constitu- 
tional issue 

What 
over civil 
it the federal or the provincial? 

Are 


expression 
rights of all Canadian citizens, guar- 


government has authority 


liberties in Canada? Is 


the freedoms of worship, 


and association common 
anteed by the preamble of the British 
North Act, 
restricted by any 

than the parliament of all 
Or are they to be 


America and not to be 


lesser authority 
Canada? 
lumped in with 
“property the 
province,”’ provincial matters subject 
the 


and civil rights in 


to the authority of each of ten 
legislatures, so that a 


liberty may vary from province to 


Canadian’s 


province? 
So far the Supreme Court’s answers 
to these questions are ambiguous, be- 
cause the point is one on which ind 
judges |} 


vidual Supreme Court 


lave 


differed radically 


IN THE PRESENT CASE 


are not in dispute. 


ne tacts 


Both sides agree 


that on Sept. 4, 1949, Esymier 
Chaput held a meeting of thirty- 
eight persons in his home at Cha- 


peau, Que., a village just across the 
Ottawa River from Pembroke, Ont. 
Chaput is a minister of the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses sect and the meeting was 
to hear a sermon by a visiting minis- 
ter, F. A. Gotthold, of Ottawa. 


On the day of the the 
Roman Catholic parish priest of Cha- 
peau, Father Harrington, called the 
Quebec Provincial Police to protest 
against the meeting. The Provincial 
Police officer in Chapeau, Constable 
Chartrand, called his superior officer 
in Montreal and reported the priest’s 
He was told to get two 


meeting 


complaint 
other provincial policemen from near- 
by villages, Constables Romain and 
Young, and stop the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses’ meeting. 

The meeting began at two in the 
the 

They stood for a 


afternoon, and three constables 
at 2.40. 


minute or two listening to Mr. Gott- 


arrived 


hold preaching and reading from the 
Bible, though they testified later that 
they didn’t what he 
saying. All three officers stated under 
that the 
peaceful and quiet, with no disturb- 
ance or threat 

After a 
Chartrand said, “I’m sorry, but 


listen to was 


oath meeting was entirely 
thereof. 
Constable 


brief pause 
have to break up this meeting.” 

Mr. Gotthold, the minister, asked, 
‘‘Am I under arrest?”’ 

““No,”’ said the constable. 

“Then I shall keep on preaching 
until I the 


rejoined, and he did so. 


am arrested,”’ minister 
I'he constables hustled the thirty 


eight members of the congregation 
out of the house, then confiscated the 
books, pamphlets and other such ob 


jects in the room. Finally they came 


up to Mr. Gotthold, who was still 
reading from the Bible; they took his 
Bible away from him by force, and 
by force escorted him out of the 
house and into a Provincial Police 
car They drove him to the river, 
put him on the ferry for Pembroke, 
and told him not to come back. 
“T’msorry, Continued on page 83 
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So that you may hear the true miracle of these low-cost high-fidelity recordings we offer 
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(3313 rpm)” pure vinyl HIGH FIDELITY recording of 
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BEETHOVEN'S 


5" SYMPHONY 


and on the other side 


SCHUBERT'S 


“UNFINISHED 
SYMPHONY” NO. 8 


An Exciting New Way for Your Entire Family to Learn to Enjoy Truly Great Music —and to 
Own the Best-Loved Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, Musical Comedies —AT HALF THE USUAL = 


HERE IS ALL YOU HAVE TO DO. a 


Mail the coupon below and—for only 10¢—we wil 
promptly send you BOTH Beethoven's Sth Symphor 
both are COMPLETE 


D 


and Schubert's 8th Symphony 

on one 12-inch pure vinyl, long-playing, HIGH } 
FIDELITY record! This amazing offer is being made 
to acquaint you with the! iarkable, widely accl 


TRE ASU RES S B 


ew pl inned program alled MUSIC 
OF THE WORLD! eee See Se ees , 
Under this program yo can now enjoy y« r ow re C FREI of < rM c Apr mn Ce . | 
C ipiete library Of all the world s great ISIC Deaulilu short , be at tor 
} t itesr lelity id be ab te 
' soul imat er as do the cr 
15.000 rs yr al re hh, tely fr whether not nurchase 
iy ourse 1s absolutely frec vhether « ot you purchase 
tit . o aS al Music Treasures recordings! 
s re ull >> y c a» red 
ers € t [ HOW THIS UNIQUE MUSIC PROGRAM WORKS 
ict ed to accept rc € offe e for « id A 
their , yu te ny , M 
becau re € d—ever' However, we v Me ppy to< 
ide re ge y of an Associate Membership. I 
4 Asso Memb y n fered 
recor the special embe $2 
t Stag n ppir l M 
WHAT DOES THIS MUSIC PROGRAM INCLUDE ? ny p ilarr rd , ex 
M I $< e Wo mak ib rt Irpos 
est- i works of the atest Rer ber ether n r reco 
ight ver €C B Be € B ngs, i st receive, each month, a new issue of our M 
M I kovsky, W \ Gers ( Appreciation Course, FREE. So send 10¢ now—while you car 
the t famous comy t BOT He of the Mu al Treasures listed above . een 
Nor re these selections low-priced re-issues Of O d “‘flat great recordings {¢  yoursell Accept this introductor 


YOU LEARN TO UNDERSTAND GREAT MUSIC 


A Division of Sutson Limited 


MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD, 1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 10, Ont. 


= IN U.S.A.: 
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100 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


recorded « : FR b FE Appreciation 
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: - Course 
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pi orchestras 
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MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD, M-4 i 
1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 10, Ont. : 
BOTH — Complete — for only 10c 
BEETHOVEN'S * ScuusEeRT’s t 
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New ! Big range cooking in compact space 





How to “Stretch” a Small Kitchen... Or Make A Big One Extra-Convenient. 


Now you can have all the deluxe “big range’’ feat- Range for an extra cabinet or snack bar. In a larger 
ures, yet save valuable kitchen space. Where roomis kitchen, the compact Spacemaker can make possi 
limited, use the space you save with a Spacemaker ble an “‘on-the-spot’’ freezer or other appliance. 


GENERAL & 





Cook with Pushbutton Magic! At the touch of your Newly Designed Automatic Oven Timer! Two sim- 
finger you get five controlled heats for each surface ple settings ensure precision baking. Heat goes on 
unit. Nothing to turn or adjust . . . complete finger- when you want it, stays at exact temperature for 


tip control ... precision heat responsel desired baking time, shuts off automatically! 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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...Wwith oven so big 
/t cooks 10 16. roast 
scalloped potatoes, 
deep apple pie tor 74 
... MY at once! 





Gives you practically every “‘big-range”’ cooking 
feature you can imagine, including all time-savers 
...yet saves valuable kitchen space. Newly 
designed automatic oven timer lets meals cook 
without attention. Pushbuttons click on exact 
heats. Famous ‘‘Focused Heat’’ broiler concen- 
trates radiant heat, cooks meats the delicious 
“charcoal’”’ way. Extra-Hi-Speed Calrod Surface 
unit gives speedy cooking starts. 


Giant Oven is 21 inches wide, floodlighted, 
easy to keep clean. Lock-stop sliding shelves 
provide 12 bake positions for recipe-book results. 


Surface units are widely spaced to provide for 
big pans, hinged so you can lift out drip pans for 
easy cleaning. Indicator light shows when oven 
is pre-heated. Control panel includes full-length 
fluorescent lamp, two appliance outlets—one 
timed. Full width warmer drawer keeps food at 
serving temperature, gives you plenty of storage 
space for utensils. 


See your G-E Appliance Dealer Today! Find 
out how easily, how inexpensively you can 
become the proud owner of a G-E Spacemaker 

.. the low-cost range with the deluxe range 


features and performance! 






New Calrod Bake-and-Broil Units Are Removable! 
Fully enclosed. No old-fashioned open coils. Units 
slide out so you can clean them and oven quickly, 
easily. Pre-heats to 400°F. in only 8 minutes! 
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Hefty Howard Webster (right) tours his new property with publisher Harry Kimber. 


MACLEAN’S 


CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


His bid for the paper was lodged forty-five minutes before deadline 


The Unknown Man who 
bought The Globe and Mail 


‘“‘Who’s R. Howard Webster?’’ asked the staff when an obscure Montrealer paid more than ten 


millions for the paper. 


Here’s the background story of the publicity-shy bachelor who manages a 


massive family fortune and has a finger in a whole row of juicy pies from Chicoutimi to San Diego 


HEN the Toronto Globe and Mail was 
put up for sale to the highest bidder 
last January 3 a ripple of excitement 
spread through the 
which the barons of high 
and battle. The Globe, biggest 
paper in Canada, is a rare prize. 


stratosphere in 
plot, dicker 
morning news- 
For a hundred 
and eleven years its voice has been heard, though 
not always heeded, in the settlement of national 
issues. On occasion it has helped to make and 
unmake governments. 


finance 


The man who bought the 
Globe this year would be acquiring one of Canada’s 
oldest institutions and one of its most solid business 
properties. 

For six wegks, mysterious delegations poked 


BY ALAN PHILLIPS 


through the steel-trimmed concrete Globe building, 
sizing up the plant and its human assets “The 
most courteous citizens on downtown streets these 
days,” 

Helleur, 


wrote Toronto Telegram columnist Stan 
“are Globe and Mail employees They 
never know when they might be passing their new 
boss.”” After one inspection tour by prospective 
Bruce West remarked 
and only half jokingly I thought they were 


going to lock at my teeth.’ 


buyers, Globe columnist 


Beneath the jokes and the betting on the outcome 


there was tension in the newsroom of the Globe 


as the paper’s four trustees met on Feb. 12 to oper 


the envelopes containing the bids For reporters 
of one of Canada’s best-informed newspapers, met 
who can often guess the prime minister’s next 
move, it was pec uliarly frustrating not to have the 
slightest hint who their new boss would be 

At 7.30 that evening the phone on the news desk 
rang. It was editor-in-chief Oakley Dalgleish. He 
Fred Egan that Her ry 
manager of the Chartered Trust Con 


pany and a Globe 


told acting news editor 
Langford, 
with 


trustee, had just called 


Egan hurried 


the name of the papers new owner 
I} reporter Ken 


across the newsroom to tell veteran 


MacTaggart. 


Continued on next two 


pages 


2, 











Colin: Fuel 


The eldest son runs the business his father started. The painting is his own 


Sparked by Howard’s financial wizardry, the five Webster brothers mushroomed the fur 


THE UNKNOWN MAN 
WHO BOUGHT THE GLOBE AND MAIL 


SNUTIA en 


{TIN 

MacTaggart looked up biankly. ‘“‘R. Howard 
Webster he repeated “Who is R. Howard 
Webster 

This question was repe ited, with embellis} ments, 

i great many city newsrooms during the next 
hour. By getting the assets of the Globe for—at 
best guess $10,300,000, Webster had pulled off 
one of the biggest newspaper deals in history. He 
had outbid such contenders as E. P. Taylor, whose 
hobby is collecting large corporations; British pub- 
lisher Lord Rothermere; multimillionaire U. S. 
publisher William Loeb; multimillionaire Canadian 
publisher Roy Thomson; Max Bell, Calgary news- 


paper owner and: oilman; and Jack Kent Cooke, 
magazine publisher and owner of the Toronto 
Maple Leaf Baseball Club Yet Webster was not 
in Who’s Who, Canadian or American. There were 
no Canadian newspaper stories about him. Stock- 
brokers and financial editors in his home town of 
Montreal knew little more than his name 

The reason he wasn’t better known was soon 
clear to reporters and photographers who called 
at his home that night. They were turned away 
without either pictures or interviews When his 
own new editor, Oakley Dalgleish, asked Webster 
for a photograph, he said he’d never had a studio 
portrait taken. 

Dalgleish suggested that Globe news editor Eddie 
Phelan, who happened to be in Montreal at the 
time, drop out to see him. 

‘There’s nothing to say,’’ Webster parried. “‘I’ve 
‘ust bought a paper, that’s all.” 

Reporters could find little to say about Webster 
except that he was a forty-five-year-old bachelor 
who lived in a thirty-five-room mansion in Mont- 
real’s fashionable suburb of Westmount From 
the Directory of Directors they obtained the 
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Lorne Webster: The Senator 
in the Twenties he made a million a year 
but he made his sons work for their keep. 


information that he sat on the boards of ten 
companies. He had four brothers and one sister 
and there wasn’t very much more. 

‘‘Mr. Webster’s personal history and even his 
school years,’’ the Toronto Daily Star observed, 
“are clouded in what would seem to be the same 
self-imposed obscurity that marks his later life.”’ 

The newspapermen then turned their atten- 
tion to Webster’s father, for the statement from 
the Globe trustees had begun promisingly: ‘The 
executors are pleased that the successful bidder is a 
member of such a well-known Canadian family.”’ 

In a very short time legmen made the discovery 
that if Webster’s father, the late Senator Lorne C 
Webster, was well known, it must have been in 
a very limited circle The Star, which covered 
the story most diligently, noted that Lorne Web- 





Stuart: Stevedoring 


His St. Lawrence Stevedoring Co. ships coal for Colin's Canadian Import Co. 


ster gave great sums to church and charity “‘without 
fanfare or publicity.”” At forty he “‘quietly”’ turned 
Conservative when the Liberals plumped for a 
mutual lowering of tariffs with the U. S. Sir 
Robert Borden rewarded him in 1920 by making 
him his second-last appointee to the Senate. 

In one of his more talkative parliamentary 
sessions Senator Webster interjected five words 


into a debate o correct a sum a speaker had 
misquoted He made his money, the Star con- 
tinued, “‘so quietly that old friends were startled 
to learn of the extent of his wealth.’’ The Senator, 
remarked the Star, “‘had a passion for doing things 
quietly.” 

One deal of the Senator’s, nevertheless, blew up 
a hullabaloo that is remembered. In 1926 he bought 
the Montreal Water and Power Company, which 
supplied Montreal’s water, for nine million dollars 
and two years later resold it to the city for nearly 
fifteen millions. 

Lorne Webster, who started as a clerk in his 
Scottish father’s small Quebec City coalyard, is 
reputed to have had an income of more than a 
million dollars a year in the late 1920s. His 
interests included coal, steel, sugar, furs, insurance, 
railways and steamships. He had a virtual mo- 
nopoly on the sale of British coal in Canada—so 
much so that in 1933 his coal companies were fined 
thirty thousand dollars by the Combines Inves- 
tigation Commission for “lessening competition 
unduly.”” This judgment was a bitter blow to 
the Senator, who prided himself on his integrity. 

Some of his deals had been made in partnership 
with Sir Herbert Holt, another closemouthed giant 
of Canadian finance. In 1941 they died and were 
buried within a few hours of each other, leaving 
the business elite of St.' James Street with a 
momentous problem: which financier’s funeral 
should they be seen at? 

What few realized then, but what is obvious now, 
is that Webster brought up his children and drafted 
his will to assure that he would achieve a sort of 
immortality. His influence is still very much alive. 








Richard: Tankers Eric: Hardware 


He watches the Websters’ oil-tanker interests and coal sales in Quebec City He sells mining and mill supplies too. Like Stuart he enjoys gentleman farming 


and fuel empire their father left into a private trust that virtually blankets North America 


Consequently any story of Howard Webster and 
the money he manipulates must view him against 
his family background. 

Senator Webster’s six children were reared with 
rigorous morality, and did not smoke or drink until 
they were twenty-one. Sunday school and church 
were compulsory. They had to account for every 
penny of spending money, and in their later teens 
the boys toiled on the coal-handling wharfs ir 
summer. “If I worked overtime,’’ Howard Webster 
recalls, ““I could make about twenty dollars a 
week.”’ 

The Senator had been kindly but firm. When 

his fourth son, Richard, wanted to be a doctor, 
the Senator threatened to cut off his inheritance. 
Richard, who also wanted to get married, fulfilled 
this latter ambition more speedily by following 
Colin, Stuart, and Howard into the family busi- 
nesses. 

The key to the Senator’s character is contained 
in his will, a remarkable document. He left his 
fortune to be divided equally among his six children 

except for an extra $200,000 to Colin, the eldest 
They didn’t come into their full estate until they 
were forty, by which time the Senator evidently 
assumed that youth’s flightier fancies would have 
faded. No husband or wife of any heir could share 
the fortune, and any Webster who brought disgrace 
on the name or disputed the will could be cut off 
without a nickel. 

Twenty percent of each share was to be pooled 
in a family trust fund. The Senator urged his 
sons to enter the family businesses and “continue 
same,’’ never let their shares go out of the family, 
and hold regular family councils of war. Point 
by point, his will laid down the future pattern of ee 18 A OT ge om 
their lives. Article II contains its essence: eae “ae 

“TI commend my soul to Almighty God and urge 


Ss. aX 
way > 


230% 


all my children to be active followers of Jesus 
Christ. It is also my earnest desire and request 
that my children shall continue actively interested 
in church, religious and charitable works and that 


>, 


they make generous Continued on page 79 He runs the Imperial Trust, which invests the family's joint funds 


Howard: Management 
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Leslie Bell and his singers in Showtime, a CBC variety program. 











Why I'm out of TV 


BY 





| ’ | 
4 ~ 4 
. 4s 4 4 
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4 4 4 


DR. 


Television's viving the jitters to the viewers. as well as the 


performers, says this famous choir leader. It’s also robbing 


us of fine musical programs. Why can’t we all just relax? 


YEAR AGO I walked out of a TV studio 
in Toronto after a performance by the group 
4 of girl singers that I conduct. Up until that 
time I had appeared regularly on Canadian TV 
every week for almost two years. Except for two 
or three brief visits, I haven’t been back since. 
Whether I'll ever return to regular TV work will 
depend, I suppose, on whether I’m asked to. But 
it will also depend, as far as I’m concerned, on 
what the future of television is likely to be. 
Up to the end of 1948 I held a professorship 
Ontario College of 


in music education at the 


Education. It was one of the best positions of 


its kind in Ontario and carried with it a substantial 
retirement pension. I left it for commercial music 
because by that time my choral group, the Leslie 
Bell Singers, had developed a great popularity in 
both and the U. S. and was 


Canada receiving 


attractive bids from radio sponsors and _ record- 
ing firms. 
In many ways it was a good move For six 


years the Bell Singers’ radio show, sponsored by 
Canadian General Electric, enjoyed a top listener 
rating. Recording contracts came in and the 
demands for public appearances far exceeded our 
ability to fill them. The Bell Singers, we were told, 
had become a Canadian institution. 

We were told that these triumphs were 
nothing compared with what lay ahead in tele- 
Naturally we looked forward eagerly to 
October 1952 when the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, with the blessings of our same spon- 
sor, first turned its cameras on us. For the next 
with Showtime, a 


also 


vision. 


two years we were associated 
variety program that is one of the biggest produc- 
tions on Canadian networks. It worked on a weekly 
budget, I believe, of more than seven thousand 
dollars. Up until the time I left it, this TV show 


had a reasonable viewers’ rating. I don’t suppose 
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this rating has been impaired by my going. Indeed, 


I understand the program is now doing well I 
certainly hope so 

Why should I leave TV when practically every 
other artist is trying to get into it? The story is a 
bit complicated but I think it’s worth telling. 

I don’t say that T’V is inherently bad. I believe 
that, with a proper approach, it could become a 
great boon to all of us. But TV as I knew it was 
not for me. I left it partly because I was not doing 
anything for it and partly because it was not doing 
anything for me. I left it because I saw how 
rapidly it burns up talent and how little security 
it offers. I left it 


same jitters that plague everyone connected with 


because it was giving me the 
it, from the sponsor who has to foot fantastic bills 
to the nervous performer in the studio and the 
tensed-up viewer at home. I left it because I am 
a musician and because the only part a musician 
can play in T'V is second fiddle 

this 
importance as you grow 


I might as well begin with question of 
security, which looms in 
older. 

kind of 


but in television it’s practically nonexistent. T\ 


Security is rare in any showbusiness 
performers, for the most part, fall into two groups 
those who have been dropped and those who 
are going to be dropped soon During the last 
year, for instance, CBC has abandoned or revamped 
almost twenty of its shows and is at present con- 
templating many changes for 1955-56. This may 
be good for programs but it leaves the performer 
wondering what game of chance he has got into 
The situation is by no means peculiar to Canada. 
Let’s look at some of the big U. S. stars. Lucy 
Arnaz, whose escapades were more talked about 
last year than the cold war, is now hardly talked 
about at all. Arthur Godfrey draws more yawns 


every week. The great Milton Berle at one point 


1955 


recently was reduced to joking about the fact that 
he had lost his sponsor 
Johnny Wayne, Canada top funny man, i 


talks about ‘T'\ It 
looks as though Frank Shuster and I will be trading 
two ‘T'\ 


It might appear to be easiet 


anything but funny when he 


our weekly r adio show next season for 
appearances a month 
but it isn’t. I wish we could get by with one show 
a month. Anything more than that spells imminent 
Wayne and Shuster are 


the examples of ¢ 


death in this business.”’ 


smart enough to follow intor 


Durante and other American comics who are mov 


ing cautiously But the trouble with moving 


cautiously and appearing once a month is that 


one is likely to starve to death unless he com 


mands a Cantor or Durante salary. Unfortunately 
Canadians are not paid that kind of money 
Why is the mortality rate of TV 


than that of radio stars 


performers so 
Why wa 


comfortably behind a 


much greater 
Edgar Bergen able to sit 


almost twenty years wherea 
man of That’s My 
Mayhoff wa 


to my way of thinking 


microphone for 
Eddie Mayhoff, the “‘go-go-go 
Boy, lasted less than two seasons 
far funnier than Bergen 


The other night I sat watching my favorite T'\ 


show, What’s My Line My wife turned to me 
and remarked, ‘““You know, this show isn’t as good 
as it used to be 

It’s just as good as it ever was | said You 
just can’t stand looking at that same panel ever 


once a WeeCK 

One Tuesday evening on a variety show, a guest 
artist appeared who gave an impersonation of a 
small-town businessman. I thought it the funniest 
had ever seen For 
find out the 


Friday, he showed up on another show in the same 


thing I two days I rushed 


about trying to man’s name On 


act. His name didn’t matter any more. I turned 


off the set. 


) 


Continued on page 7: 





Time 


study expert Don Gillatly clocks 





‘55 models off the Ford assembly line at Oakville, Ont. Canadian factories are rushing out ten thousand cars a week. 


The Race to Sell New Cars 


The car market has been turned topsy-turvy by the hottest competition since the horseless carriage replaced 


the buggy. What exactly does it all mean to the man who drives a car? 


Ottawa 


ECENTLY in 
Advertising 


and Sales Club 
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BY DAVID MacDONALD 


a fraternity ol 


ratt seriously, 
richest, most But this time the dealer was saying, ‘““Now, how 
ies the auto about a car for your wife and your mother-in-law? 


I can give vou three for the price of two.”’ End of 


drama 





ey took three By no coincidence, the club’s guest of honor on 
he first scene, the day of these theatrics was Denis C. Gaskin, 
s were scarce president ot Studebaker-Packard ot Canada 
rand, gifts of Limited, which manufactures cars. It was a 
© one ear farce he said later ut the he of it was was 
‘ at any all so true 
at he Gask Ss remarks eriineda the gges 1e Ww 
‘ rf ljevelopment in the auto usiness gger tha 
\ \ rr Fire V-8, Glide-Ride or three-tone styling 
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$1,775. One Toronto dealer pulled the ultimate in 
March when he 


for the budget?”’ 


sales gimmicks from his hat in 
offered cars tax free. ““‘Why wait 
his ads screamed. 

And in recent weeks, as if to confirm the facetious 
prediction of the Ottawa Ad and Sales men, Ford 
has been advertising in the U. S., “‘A test-drive will 
prove that you can’t buy better than two ’55 Fords.” 

[here are two reasons why Canadians are being 
implored more than ever to buy more new cars 
One is that since last spring, for the first time since 
World War II, the supply of autos rolling from the 
demand 
The 


manutacturers 


nation’s assembly lines has outsped the 
Now, buyers-——not c: 
that the 
General Motors and Ford, 


irs are at a premium 


second is two largest 


all-out 


are locked in an 


battle for supremacy, especially in the low-priced 


car field, and more cars, not fewer, are being made 


g 

this year, for every manufacturer has joined the 
race 

As a result the country has gone car-crazy 
Canadians can now get a car for far less money 
han they’ve been used to paying since 1941 It 
seems likely, if the manufacturers and dealers have 
their way, that Canadians will soon be driving more 
cars than ever bDetore As for the auto bus ness, t’s 
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Used-car lots offer brand-new models at cut prices. They buy from dealers desperate to boost their sales. 


been turned topsy-turvy by the sales race. Dealers, 
pressured by manufacturers into taking more cars 
than they feel they can get rid of, are selling blocks 
of them to used-car dealers at practically no profit. 
A new kind of supermarket seems to be emerging 
and it may be that in the future huge car lots will 
sell autos as chain stores sell groceries—in large 
quantities at a low profit. 

Meanwhile, with new cars streaming from Can- 
adian assembly lines at the rate of ten thousand a 
week, 1955 shapes up as the year of the greatest 
sales battle in motor history. North American 
automakers have spent an unprecedented 1.3 billion 
dollars on 1955 model changes and all are deter- 
mined to hold or increase their slice of the market. 

Chrysler of Canada has served notice that it 
intends to capture twenty-seven percent of Can- 
adian auto sales—or almost double what it had 
in 1954. 

General Motors expects to increase its share of 
the market from forty-five percent to a whopping 
fifty. 

Ford, striving to overtake GM, is out to boost its 
percentage from thirty-four to forty. 
“independents” Studebaker- 
Nash-Hudson) and 


The so-called 
Packard, American Motors 
Kaiser-Willys—forced into mergers by the stiffen- 
ing competition—are intent on holding on to the 
scanty five percent of the market they had last year. 

All these figures add up to 122 percent. This 
means that somebody’s going to lose out But 
nobody’s acting like a loser. In the first two months 
of this year GM increased its Canadian car produc- 
tion by fifteen percent and Chrysler by a fat 
seventy-eight percent. Ford, strike-bound until 
Jan. 30, was a slow starter and can’t be figured in 
these early comparisons. Last year Canadians 
bought 287,000 North American-style cars, a 
fifteen-percent drop from 1953. This year the 
industry is out to raise the figure to 320,000. 

As each year goes by the automobile takes an 
increasingly important place in Canadian life. In 
1953 we spent more on our cars ($2.8 billions) than 
we did on shelter ($1.9 billions) or clothing ($1.8 


billions). And although our total food purchases 
exceed our auto purchases Continued on page 75 
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| CHEVROLETS 


1599 


Showrooms compete to display biggest bargains. 


With fanfare and gimmicks, dealers lure cagey buyers to their lots 
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100 NEW ‘35 CHEV'S 


TAX FREE! 


WHY WAIT FOR THE BUDGET? 


ALL TAXES OFF! 


THIS iS A GENUINE OFFER 


DEL BODKIN MOTORS LTD. 


OFFER ALL MODELS, COLORS, SIXES, EiewTs 
ALL ON DISPLAY IN OUR HUGE OUTDOOR SHOWROOM 
LOOK AT THESE SAVINGS 


955 CHEVROLET 
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When buyers were slow, 


this dealer cut taxes 
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Read the bare facts j 
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Elgin Motors 
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With new cars on the road 
older models have to go 


CELESRATE CROSS-TOWN MOTOR SALES fh ANNIVERSARY 





Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 
ONLY 50 PONTIACS 
And 15 BUICKS 


Aveilable On This Offer 
PLETE RANGE OF 
SRMES SOOT STYLE 

ove 


CROSS-TOWN MOTOR SALES fh ANNIVERSARY 


CELEBRATE 


Mink stoles and door prizes are used to lure customers. 
One dealer offered old planes to buyers who could fly. 
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Who Stole Her Heart Away? 
CROSS -TOWN MOTORS 


by Giving a 


LUXURIOUS MINK STOLE FREE 


WITH EVERY WEW PONTIAC OR BUICK PURCHASED DURING 
TWEIR OWE-WEEK Sth ANNIVERSARY SALE! 


WITH O8 WITHOUT TRADEIN 





SALE STARTS Sam Momdey Sept 200 ant (MOS 8 pm Soteriey Sept 250 


te the Mine Years We ewe Been ie Bestnene 


30,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS HAVE SPERT OVER $30,000,000 SUTING OUR GH PRODUCTS 


CROSS-TOWN MOTOR SALES LIMITED 


1290 BATHURST STREET 
a ’ . 


PHONE LOMBARD 7142 


CELESRATE CROSS-TOWN MOTOR SALES fh ANNIVERSARY 
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MOTOR SALES fh ANNIVERSARY 


CELEBRATE CROSSTOWN 


NOBODY UNDERSELLS | 


MR.WOOD..MR. LARKIN 


THE NEWEST BiG-VOLUME 
FORD DEALERS IN TORONTO 


BRAND NEW 1955 


FORD 
1715 


Down Payment $ 
or trade 
as low as 
with monthly 
peyments as $ 5 5 
low as only 
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Para-nurse F/O Marion Macdonald talks over plans 
for a flight with jump master Set. Warren Dawson. 


BY JUNE CALLWOOD 
When the stranded Yankee pilot saw a beautiful woman 
floating down from the sky 
into the northern bush he knew everything was okay. 


The RCAF wouldn't pull that sort of stunt 


unless it was pretty certain the ladv could be retrieves 


Taking a short cut through the Winnipeg RCAF 


hangar, she dons the padded jacket of her jump suit. 


f 


N A midwinter morning a couple of months t in the sky 


ago a pretty girl stood in the open door of ng waving her 
an RCAF Dakota circling fifteen hundred sensation of heigh 
feet above northern Saskatchewan bus! l iy Chere 
; 


Below, in a territory that has been described as the “hy Officer 


most desolate in the world, lay a survivor of a U.S rie three 
Army stratojet bomber that had exploded in mid 
air. He was reported to be wearing a summer flying 
suit, designed for his destination in California, and 
the temperature was twenty below zero 

The woman watched the wheeling earth, keeping 
back from the lash of the slip stream past the oper 
door She crouched a little, waited ind at touct 
on her shoulder jumped into space 

This represented the forty-third parachuts 
Marion Macdonald has made for the Royal 


yy m ‘ : adian Air Force, a total that probably establi 
pb : : 


» a record for a woman in Canada. Marion 


en = four women the RCAF ealls a para-nurs 
ee em < : f regularly enlisted graduate nurse who ha 
. nape, Sma — taught to parachute into forests fields or mounta 


under any weather conditions to care for inj 


With crash helmet and mask she boards the plane. 


survivors of an aircraft disaster until they car 
' : , ’ , moved. She is part of the a iorce 8 search-ar 
Below: that agonizing final second. Left: the jump. rescue division. which has six hundred men stand 
by at six centres in Canada. Only about fifty of 
men and four of the women nurses are tral 
drop Dy parac hute They are 
adventurous lifesavers in the wor 
been decorated in the 
that para-rescue sé 
operating 

Marion Macdona 
nine - year-old, greet 
blonde who wears her 
pony tail, has a curious i 
fortune tellers and is afraid only 
heights It baffles her friends, who 


knew she was too frightened to climb 
4 
a ladder, to learn that she jumps 
blithely from airplanes a thousand Mh 


continued on next two pages 
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She inspects her chute and packs it for her next flight. An error in folding it could be fatal. 


Marion philosophically returns to her earthbound duties 





She helps the RCAF pharmacist At the morning sick parade she The eight-bed station hospital 


prepare drugs in the hospital. treats an airman’s ear ailment. employs one doctor, two nurses. 
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THE BLONDE WHO LEAPS FROM THE CLOUDS 
CONTINUED 


in helpless fascination as the spinning motion 
carried it to one side and away from him. 

The atmosphere five miles up is too thin to 
sustain life. In order to survive Epton calmly 
reasoned that he must resist the impulse to pull the 
ripcord of his parachute until he was nearer the 
ground. He allowed himself to fall mile after mile, 
unzipping his flying jacket and warming his hands 
against his body so that they wouldn’t be too numb 
to use. He pumped oxygen into his lungs by 
“srunt”’ breathing, dragging in a deep breath of the 
thin air and grunting to force it into his lungs. This 
kept him on the rim of consciousness. 

Around two and a half miles up, he pulled his 
ripcord, the chute opened and he descended more 
slowly in the bitter cold, swinging gently from the 
shroud lines. His face was covered with blood and 
he had no sensation at all in his nose. He was 
certain that his nose was gone and it took him 
several minutes to summon enough courage to put 
his hand to his face. He discovered his nose was 
intact. A few minutes later he dropped in deep 
snow and immediately pulled out a heliograph, a 
mirror used for signaling, and examined his face. 
His nose truly was there. He lay back and a half 
hour later listened to the metallic sound of search 


planes not far away. 
She Jumps in Flannel Pyjamas 


Back at RCAF Station Winnipeg, Marion 
Macdonald had been performing her regular duties 
as an infirmary nurse when a telephone call at 
7.50 a.m. informed her of a U. S. Army plane crash 
a hundred and ten miles northwest of The Pas. No 
parachutes had been sighted and it seemed unlikely 
that anyone in the three-man crew had survived 
Nevertheless, ten minutes later Marion and four 
other para-rescue specialists, all men, were ready to 
leave for the search area, gambling on the hope of 
survivors. 

For jumping, Marion—who is five foot five and 
weighs a hundred and twenty-three pounds—wears 
seventy pounds of equipment. Starting outward 
from her nylon underwear, she wears flannelette 
pyjamas, the type with cuffs at wrist and ankle, 
two pairs of socks, one thin and one heavy wool, a 
navy-blue turtle-neck sweater, her winter flying 
suit of dull-blue gabardine, lined with a synthetic 
called pylon, rubber-soled canvas boots with two 
woo] linings and a woolen helmet that covers her 
hair and shows a lump behind where she tucks her 
pony tail. 

Carrying her jump suit, crash helmet and two 
parachutes, Marion reported to the operations room 
at Stevenson Field a half hour after the B-47 had 
exploded. The five parachutists were divided into 
two jump teams and two of the men, trained in first 
aid and bush survival, took off in the first Dakota 

Marion and the two others waited for further 
information from the crash site. At ten o’clock 
they left for The Pas more than three hundred 
miles northwest of Winnipeg. There the plane re- 
fueled and they learned that the first two jumpers 
had already dropped to the two survivors already 
located. The Dakota took off for the area where the 
survivors had been found, while Marion and the 
others buckled on their jump suits. 

The RCAF jump suits are white canvas, so 
stiffly padded in the legs, seat and sleeves that they 
scarcely can bend. They are two-piece, with a foot 
strap at the end of each pant leg like that on a 
child’s leggings. If the jumper stiffens as he leaves 
the aircraft, the force of the chute opening is taken 
in the heelstraps and crotch of the suit, rather than 
in the groin. The jacket of the jump suit has a 
medieval stiff collar, protectively high at the back 
of the head and around the ears. 

All RCAF jumpers wear two chutes. The one on 
their backs is opened automatically in two and a 
half seconds by a static cord connected to the inside 
of the aircraft. The other emergency chute, which 
no Canadian search-and-rescue jumper has ever 
had to use, is worn on the chest and opens with a 
handle at the left side of the harness. A knife and 
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sca ird, fastened to the outside of this chute, 


lines of 


to get in the 


mit the jumper to hack away the loose 


first chute hese seem likely way 


of the second chute 
We have forty seconds to work these things out 
fore we hit the ground,’”’ Marion once explained 
,other nurs ‘““That’s plenty of time.” 
Forty seconds,”’ gasped the other “Only forty 


-conds if the chute doesn’t open!”’ 


Oh no,”’ That’s forty 


answered Marion coolly. 


seconds when it does open If the chute doesn’t 
open you still have time to open the emergency. 
['wenty seconds You drop faster without a 
chute.”’ 


In the baggy pockets in the legs of the jump 
1its. each jumper carries extra socks, extra mitts, 
length of nylon rope to let himself down if he is 
caught in a tree, an air-iorce cap and ammunition. 
waist is strapped a .38 pistol as a 


Around His 
noderate 
footed residents of the north. 


| with 


form of protection against the four- 


The jump helmet is 


eather, lined rubber, with an iron 


mask over the face. 


sponge 
The helmet when issued to the 
para-rescue squads was black and white. In search 


] 


male jumpers painted their helmets 


Marion, 


f identity, the 


with stripes of blue, yellow and red 


naturally, chose pink for hers. 
Epton, the U.S 
in comparative comfort 


Army co pilot of the shattered 


jet, was resting when he 


aw Marion dropping toward him. The first jumper 
to reach him, Cpl. Charles Cooney, had discovered 
that Epton had no serious injuries except frostbite 
and he had bundled the pilot into an R¢ ‘AF sleeping 
hag 
The 
yards from one another, while bundles of food and 


three new arrivals landed a few hundred 


utensils, suspended from small orange nylon chutes, 
each 


TT 


dropped around them. Immediately 


called to the others, *“‘Are you all right 


jumper 


Epton turned a startled face to Cooney. ‘One 
of those voices sounded like a woman!”’ he sput- 
tered 

‘You bet,’’ Cooney answered with a grin, ‘“‘and 


a good-looking blonde, besides.” 

Epton later told friends that the sight of Marion 
Macdonald had pretty He 
reasoned that the RCAF wouldn’t be dropping a 
beautiful woman into the bush unless it was certain 


been encouraging. 


she could be retrieved. 

The four parachutists set to work in practical 
application of the techniques they had learned in a 
twenty-week training course. Using materials from 
supply packs dropped around them, they built a 
parachute tepee over the downed flier, started a 


fire and fed him some soup and tea. Marion then 


Potted plants and a pet (deodorized) 


Off duty, Nurse Macdonald’s uniform is sweater, jeans and slippers. 
to her records than attend the station dances. 


She’d rather listen 


¢ 





? 
7 
7 
gave him a sedative and while he dozed she ped 
the other jumpers collect vood or the fire and 
prepare the camp for the night Chey radioed that 


Epton was fine; they would wait and walk ou 
the morning [he group had learned by 
Lt.-Col. Kenneth 


th the chutist who found him to 


the other survivor 
been able to walk w 
an aircraft waiting on a lake two miles away 


jured 


two days later 


Captain Pittman, the badly in 


passenger 
who was believed dead, was found 
The 


later from the wreckage of the 
£ 


lifeless body of the navigator was recovered 
aircratit 
That night was eerie and exciting 
‘We couldn’t find all the 
nih 


dropped around us,’’ Marion said later, ‘‘so we on 


We had Epton in 


I 
and the 


supplies that had bee 
had two sleeping bags one, on 


top ol! a rubber air mattress DOYS gave me 


the other. They planned to sleep with their chutes 
wrapped around them 

‘“‘Epton slept like a child under the sedation I’d 
given him but 


We sat around the fire and talked 


the rest of us couldn’t settle down 


The four jumpers were jubilant. Jumpers run a 
constant risk of broken bones, but none of them had 
I The had 


been hurt survivor they been sent to 
rescue was in good shape and they could hear the 


regular drone of RCAF aircraft over their heads in 
the darkness to keep them from feeling abandoned 
while 


They cooked some bacon and kept tea hot 


tendrils to grow 
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Her green thumb trains sweet-potato-vine 
across the living 


room 


skunk help enliven off-duty hours for the para-nurse 


oe 
en 


The skunk has his own room. His name is 
Id, in memory of a dog she called Freud. 














How they'll 
BLOW UP 


Ripple Rock 











BY McKENZIE PORTER 


For decades this underwater monster 


in the Strait of Georgia has been wrecking ships, 


drowning sailors and thwarting all efforts to remove it. 


Now they’re going to cram it with high explosive and 


touch off the biggest man-made bang Canada has ever heard 


OMETIME in the summer of 1957 
the biggest controlled explosion in 
the history of Canadian engineering 
knobs off British 
Columbia’s notorious Ripple Rock, a gigan- 





will blow two 
tic boulder which during the last eighty 
years has bashed the bottom out of sixteen 
steamers, capsized scores of small craft and 
drowned more than a hundred people. 

Like a chunk of granite in a logging flume 
Ripple Rock pokes one of its twin studs to 
within ten feet and the other within twenty 
feet of the low-water surface of Seymour 
Narrows, a natural bottleneck in the Strait 
of Georgia, that two-hundred-mile channel 
separating Vancouver Island from the 
British Columbia mainland. 

Twice Strait of 


i day the Georgia is 


oo 


This is one of Seymour Narrows’ whirlpools. In 1945 a bigger one swallowed seven men. 


a 
= . 


invaded by Pacific tides charging in from the 
north through the Queen Charlotte Strait 
and from the south through the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca. The northern tide must funnel 
through the two-mile-long and _half-mile- 
wide conduit formed by the steep craggy 
flanks of Seymour Narrows as they rise to 
bleak uninhabited uplands on the east coast 
of Vancouver Island and the west coasts of 
two other islands—-a big one named Quadra 
and a little one named Maud. 
into this gutter, the tide reaches a velocity 
hour and the water 
level rises by as much as twelve feet. 
Choking the flow of 
Ripple Rock 
vertical currents, 
rapids, and almost 


Compressed 
of seventeen miles an 


this torrent, 
whirlpools, eddies, 


free 
sets up 
crosscurrents, combers, 


Continued on page 61 



























The underwater mountain of Ripple Rock (de area) 
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When a Canadian ruled Oregon 


Towering John McLoughlin from Riviere du Loup was king of Columbia 


— the Oregon and Washington of today. 


But he died an embittered man when the Yankee tide swamped his domain and pushed 


EORGE SIMPSON, “Little Emperor” of a 
Hudson’s say 
fron Montreal 


Company empire stretching 


to the mouth of the Columbia, 


born a bastard in Scotland, and in America 
ecame a prodigious amorist among Indian women, 
i generous father to his own halfbreed bastards, an 
nequalled business manager, a meticulous his- 
rian, a geopolitician of genius and a statesman 
vho, better than any man of his time, had grasped 
he future of Canada and the North American 
continent 
He was also a shrewd, disillusioned judge of men 
nd he wrote down his judgments by the campfire 


" he end of every day’s travel in a secret diary, 
locked ji i stout box. For double secrecy no name 
was attached to any of these dossiers but each was 


1umbered by the writer’s private code for future 
reterence 

One of these notations, deciphered long after- 
described Dr McLoughlin, 


Simpson had met on a western trail some time in 


ward John whom 


was to become one of the 


North 


agony and ruin 


the 1820s, and who 


decisive figure in American history a 


figure of triumph, 
In Simpson’s clumsy and pompous 


; Mc- 


Loughlin thus emerges upon the Canadian record: 


prose 


H N a figure I Ke t eet on a 
irk n t in he | ¢ th eighborhood of 
vondor I oth I had « been fashionabl 

but ( with a r patche i liiferent 
lors, his beard would do honor to the chin of a Grizzly 
Bear, his face and hands evidently show that he had not 
)S h t it Totlette, loaded with Arms and his 
own het ean dimensions forming a tout ensemble that 
would mvey a good idea of the highwaymen of former 


In 1843 the first wagon trains of the 


Great Migration” 


Canada back to the Fraser to stay 








In London, a lady poured apple seeds 
in a sea aptain’s gloves. In Oregon, 
hey helped foun fruit industry. 
Days ... Wanting in system and regularity but a man of 


strict honor and integrity . . . ungovernable violent temper 


and turbulent disposition. 


These two Canadians—Simpson with his cannon- 
ball head, barrel-shaped torso and tough practical 
mind, McLoughlin with his mane of white hair, his 
eagle face and lank body long hardened by paddle 
and portage for the 
1824; bound also for the inevitable quarrel in which 


were bound Pacific coast in 
Canada would be 
For the whole wide west could not hold two 
Could it hold two 
nations, or must it fall into the hands of the young 
and ambitious American republic by what the 


the ultimate boundary of 
settled. 


such men long in company. 





began.flooding into Oregon. 
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Americans would soon be calling Manifest Destiny 
That doubtful 


inherent in the meeting of Simpson and McLough- 


was the historic and question 
lin Its answer must settle the future of Canada. 

McLoughlin’s life so far had been an unconscious 
but systematic apprenticeship for the final adven- 
ture of the west 

This unique and apocalyptic creature was born at 
Riviere du Loup, Que., in 1784. 
Irish and Scottish 


His father, a bush 
farmer of mixed Canadien, blood 
was of little account but the boy’s rich maternal 
relatives educated him. 

After a sketchy two-year course in medicine he 
reached manhood as a giant of six feet four inches 
with a face already hardening into the graven lines 
of an Old Testament prophet and a lust for the 
wilderness. 

North West 
pany, quickly became one of its chief traders and, 


Indian 


The young doctor joined the Com- 


having fathered a son by some woman, 
4 


married a pretty halfbreed widow of 
Alexander McKay, who had accompanied Alexan- 
der Mackenzie to the Pacific and been murdered by 


the Indians of Vancouver Island. 


woman, 


McLoughlin arrived on the Canadian prairies at 
the moment when the North West Company was 
about to strike its last suicidal blow at its ancient 
rival, the Hudson’s Bay Company. That blow was 
the massacre of Seven Oaks in the summer of 1816, 
where a posse of Nor’Westers attacked the Hud- 
son’s Bay settlers of Red River, shot down twenty- 
three men in cold blood, drove the remainder into 
the northern wilderness and celebrated the victory 
with a brutal orgy. 

McLoughlin, though trading on the prairies, had 


no part in this crime. But 4 


Continued on page 52 


Illustrated by Duncan Macpherson 
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The doctors in overalls 


who ve changed your life 


supervises veterinary students as they operate on a dog’s kidney The operating room looks like those it 














N A QUIET grassy campus dotted with 

enormous maples and elms at the southern 

outskirts of Guelph, Ont., stands a college 
that, directly or indirectly, probably affects the 
health and pocketbook of more Canadians than 
any other school in the country. It is the Ontario 
Veterinary College. 

The OVC, established in 1862, is the only 
English-language veterinary school Canada has 
ever had. It has graduated 5,624 doctors of veteri- 
nary medicine and more than a thousand of these 
are still practicing in Canada. They make up about 
eighty percent of all our vets, the others having 
been trained either outside the country or in the 
small Ecole de Médecine Vétérinaire in St. Hya- 
cinthe, Que. 

These graduates play an important part in all 
our lives. They protect the health of our two- 
billion-dollar livestock industry. They stamp out 
poultry epidemics, examine millions of cattle, sheep 
and swine for mastitis, foot rot, brucellosis and 
other diseases. They examine every rabbit, monkey 
and budgerigar imported into Canada. They dig 
into immigrants’ bundles to ferret out meats that 
might harbor animal diseases. 

They keep canaries singing, racehorses running, 
zoo animals from dying, cats from having kittens 
and pet skunks from smelling. They protect the 


Few Canadians know about 
the Ontario Veterinary College whose painstaking 
research has cut the death rate, 
the shopping dollar and saved farmers from ruin. 
Its grads can also do 


a barnyard Caesarian or take out Fido’s tonsils 


Mrs. Gordon Godkin is one of OVC's fe w women 


Anne Balkwill checks milk samples while 
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students. 


BY MAX BRAITHWAITE 


PHOTOS BY WALTER CURTIN 


health of the country’s three million dogs. They 
file down the teeth of chinchillas and develop new 
shades of mink. 

They have been largely responsible for reducing 
the human death rate from bovine tuberculosis by 
While patching up 
injured animals, surgeons working in OVC’s modern 


eighty-four percent since 1917. 


operating rooms have developed surgical techniques 
that may someday put hopelessly crippled humans 
back on their feet. 

Perhaps most important, by constant vigilance 
and rigid regulations they have kept this coun- 
try freer than any ruinous 
animal scourges as rabies, rinderpest, contagious 
pleura pneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease and hog 
cholera. 


other from such 


An incident in the spring of 1953 shows how 
OVC works with private vets and government 
officials to keep hog cholera, a disease that costs 
U. S. farmers millions a year, out of this country. 

One afternoon in early May a hog breeder from 


stretched 








Here. the team “scrubs” after a sick call. 


the OVC principal, Dr. Trevor Lloyd Jones, looks on b 
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near Kitchener, Ont 
number of 


brought to the college the 
carcasses of a pigs that had died of 
a mysterious ailment. 
died,”’ he 


open in the post-mortem room 


“They just keeled over and 
said. Senior students cut the animals 
more than three 
mortems are performed yearly 


thousand post 


discovered no apparent reason for death, and sent 
vital organs to Dr. F. W. Schofield, head of the 
pathology department 

tissue indi 


Microscopic examination olf brain 


cated hog cholera he pathologists notified the 
health of animals division of the federal Depart 
ment of Agriculture 
OVC alumni 
diately destroyed every pig on the infected 
Chen traced 
recent pig sale, tracked 
killed all 


There has been 


most of whose officials are 
who verified the findings and imme 
farm 
and compensated the farmer they 


back to a 


diseased animals and 


the infection 
down other hogs 
with which they came into contact 
no hog cholera reported since 
Four years ago an even greater service was 
performed for the three-aundred-million-dollar poul 
Suddenly, all over the country from 
Breton, chicks 


They would gasp, 


try industry 


Vancouver Island to Cape baby 
began dying by the thousands 
wheeze, twist their necks and legs into grotesque 
shapes, and die within five days. Some ranchers 
with flocks of fifty thousand birds lost as high as 
sixty-five percent of them Little corpses shoveled 
out of chicken coops were hauled away by the truck 


load 


out in such isolated locations as Manitoulin Island 


The disease spread unaccountably, breaking 


on Georgian Bay Vets were helpless against il 

because it was so widespread 
Two OVC researchers, Dr 

Dr. Charles Wills, went 


virology laboratories By 


John 
to work in the college’: 


Taylor and 


inoculating eggs witl 
cultures from dead chicks they managed to isolat« 
that acted like that of 
that first appeared at 


the virus. It was one 


Newcastle disease, a disease 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1926 and reached the United 
States in 1942. The 1951 
major one in this country and is believed to have 


outbreak was the first 


been brought here by starlings and sparrows 
Working with the Connaught Laboratories at the 
University of Toronto, OVC v irologists developed 


a vaccine that could be administered to a whole 


flock of baby chicks by shooting it in a fine spray 
over their heads. The vaccine worked so well that 
it brought Newcastle disease under control and has 
kept it that way ever since 

Rabies, one of the most horrible diseases for man 


and beast, has also been Continued on page 40 








That 
yellow prairie 
sky 








It was a roof for Tom 
and me and Julie and Kay. 
We hunted under it and we courted 
under it. Then came the 


summers day when the roof fell in 


BY ROBERT KROETSCH 


USTRATED BY 








WAS looking at the back of a new dollar bill, at Well, Tom was twenty-three 

that scene of somewhere on the prairies, and all of year younger, ind we'd grow! 

a sudden I was looking right through it and I taught me how to play hockey and how 
wasn’t in Toronto at all any more—I was back out rabbits and anything new that came along. 
west. The clouds were moving overhead as if we the prairies you don’t have neighbors over 
were traveling and I pointed to that fence that’s head and in your back yard, and a brother 
} 


down and I said, “‘Look’t there, Julie, that must be gets to be a brother 


Tom’s place. He hasn’t fixed that piece of fence When it rained that fall and t 
these thirty years.” And then I noticed the 1or threshing we decided to go o 
elevator wasn’t getting any closer at some of the ducks that were 
It never does. We built a big stook that would 
My brother Tom, he was quite a guy for women facing the slough hole and the 
I’ll bet he was the worst for twenty miles on either crawled inside ‘an still see i 
side of the Battle River. Or the best, whichever way 4 thousand 
you look at it. I guess I wasn’t far behind. Anyway, black against the yellor ’ tum? I f und nobody thou 


we spent the winter courting those two girls. the tree of life umbled in I 1 w fl least they didn’t 


The way it happened, we met them in the fall coming from the north, a { ng do 1 flo you tryi 
while we were out hunting. I mean, we knew them tremulous above the 
all our lives. But you know how it is, eh? You look feet. And silhouetted « 
at some girl all your life, and then one day you stop machine with a blower pointed at a straw} ( an’t you see we're 


all of a sudden and take another look, and you kind nearer was the glint of the 1 on the slough, and 1 I can’t by the number it 


of let out a low whistle. rush of wings from behind, overhead, going in hat’s when I spoke 
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A British mountaineer 
photographed the footprints; 
Tenzing’s kinsman says 

he saw one. 
Is the barefoot monster 


of the Himalayas 


man. monkev or mvth? 


BY WILLY LEY 





Space-travel writer Ley’s fascination with 
the odd sent him studying the Snowman, 


OWN FROM the remote Himalayan ice 
slopes where India, Tibet and Nepal come 
together under the roof of the world, the news 


trickled party of 
Nepalese nomads had captured a metchkangmi 


to the workaday lowlands: a 
one of those creatures whose very name conjures 
up the fearsome and the fascinating: an Abominable 
Snowman 

The news reached Colonel K. N. Rana a few 


days’ from the foothills hamlet where it 
originated, and he hurried there 


ind director of Nepal’s Bureau of Mines, felt neither 


journey 
Rana, an engineer 


the calm acceptance of his highland countrymen 
that the Abominable Snowman existed, nor the 
cold sceptical attitude of armchair anthropologists 
that, of myths. An 


open-minded man, Rana had heard tales all his 


» 3? 
course, metchkangmi were 


the hairy, naked, semi- 


human species that is supposed to live only in the 


life about the Snowman 
snow fields under Everest. Here was an opportunity 
for him to become the first educated man to meet a 
Snowman “‘in person.” 

In the hamlet the Snowman’s captors told Rana 
in infuriatingly simple tale They 
surprised an adult male metchkangmi and taken it 


‘‘We bound him so that he would not 


had, indeed, 


prisoner 


escape,”’ explained the leader of the party, “but 
in bonds he would not eat the food we offered. And 
he died after some days’ journey.”’ 


[The nomads, not that the 
thibs from the lowlands would value the dead body 


realizing strange 


i Snowman almost as much as a living specimen, 
rolled the body down a slope of bottomless 


Y an 


-~ 


\bomina 


COO om 
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ibe © 
aged 








wil 


Eve rest climber Dr. Mic hael Ward stands hes ce 


snow where it would never be found. Thus was lost 
perhaps the only opportunity ever offered to 
establish the truth about the Abominable Snow- 
man. 

For nearly three quarters of a century travelers 
in the Himalayas have brought back tales of the 
human yet 


Most 


‘“‘something,”’ not 
that roamed 
victorious 


existence of 


than 


quite 
there. 
recently it was the British 
expedition led by Sir John Hunt that brought back 
to add to 


more animal, 


Everest 
a piece of evidence-—hearsay evidence 
the anthropological jigsaw puzzle which, in the 
various dialects of the region, is called mirka, yeti, 
sogpa and metchkangmi—the last of which can be 
translated literally as ‘“‘Abominable Snowman.”’ 

It was at the Buddhist monastery of Thyang- 
boche, near the thirteen-thousand-foot base camp 
of the British expedition, that Sir John had his 
Having 


soon-to-be-famous 


secondhand encounter with the Snowman. 
been indoctrinated by the 
Tenzing Norkey in how to behave in the presence 
of a high priest of Buddhism, Hunt was received by 
the acting abbot of Thyangboche, ‘‘a rotund figure 
robed in faded red.”’ 

When the subject of the Snowman was brought 
up, the abbot reacted in a manner described thus 
by Hunt: 

“The old dignitary at warmed to this 
subject. Peering out of the window on to the 
meadow where our tents were pitched, he gave a 


once 


most graphic description of how a yeti had ap- 
peared from the surrounding thickets a few years 
back in winter when the snows lay on the ground. 
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strange tracks (centre) in Himalayas. Is it man or beast 
Eric Shipton photographed this footprint in 195] 
Larger than man’s. it belongs to no known mammal 


The beast, loping along sometimes on his hind legs 
and sometimes on all fours, stood about five feet 
high and was covered with grey hair. Oblivious of 
his guests, the abbot was reliving a sight imprinted 
on his memory as he stared across at the scene of 
this event. 
old monk gave a good imitation, but 


The yeti had stopped to scratch—the 
went on 
longer than he need have done to make his point 

had picked up snow, played with it and made a few 
grunts—-again he gave us a convincing rendering. 
The inhabitants of the monastery had meanwhile 
worked themselves into a great state of excitement, 


and instructions were Continued on page 34 
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The Abominable 
Snowman 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 





given to drive off the unwelcome visi 


tor Conch shells we re blown and the 


long traditional horns sounded The 


yeti had ambled away into the bush 
Strangely enough, eyewitness reports 
and folklore 
mingled in testimony about the Snow- 
man Su Hunt 


interview in the monas 


seem to be inextricably 


John continues his 
account of the 
tery: 

“‘We listened 


ind continued 


fascinated by this tale 


‘ 


to be interested I 


slightly less convinced, when we heard 
other and more circumstantial stories 
tribe of 


themselves un 


of how, for instance, a whole 
after 
popular in 


making 
Tibet by 
habits of their human cousins, had been 


vets 


mimicking the 


massacred by them; this resulted in a 
decree by the then government of that 
country 
protec ted by law 


Modern 


probably started with the 1921 


that yetis would in future be 
interest in the Snowman 
recon 
naissance of the British Everest expedi 
tion, which resulted ina memorable re 
leader of that expedition 

Howard-Bury Accom 


other white explorers 


port by the 
Colonel C. K 
panied by five 
ind by 
he made in 
col of Mount 
ber of 


twenty-six native porters, 


ittempt at the north 
Everest in Septem 


that year Using the Kharta 
glacier as its best means of ipproac h the 
expedition headed for the Lhakpa La 
i height of twenty-two thou 


There 


climbers saw the tracks of hares and of 


a pass at 
sand feet in soft snow the 
foxes and also, to their intense surprise 
a track well 
made by 

[he porters, Howard-Bury reported 


which could have been 


1 barefoot man 


at once said that these were the tracks 
of a met hkangmi. Though the colonel 
himself made light of the idea of the 
unknown 


existence of a spec ial and 





race of “Snowmen” (he suggested that 
| they might have been wolf tracks) the 
| daily press would have none of his 


doubts. On the day the report became 
public, the legend of the Snowman was 


to the 


born as a perennial news story 
acute embarrassment of Howard-Bury 
whose name inevitably appeared in 
each retelling of the tale 


Actually Howard-Bury was not the 


first to report either on mysterious 
| tracks or on the natives’ assertion that 
there were Snowmen The earliest 


source known at the moment is a book 
by a Major L. A. Waddell of the Indian 
Army Medical Corps The book, 
Among the Himalayas, was published 
in London in 1899, but the journey 
from Darjeeling to northeastern Sikkim 

toak place in 1889. In this book can 
be found the following passage 

“Some footprints in the snow 


large 


led across our track and away up to the 


higher peaks. These were alleged to be 
the trail of the hairy wild men who are 
believed to live amongst the eternal 
snows, along with the mythical white 


lions whose roar is reputed to be heard 


during storms The belief in these 
creatures is universal among Tibetans 
None, however, of the many Tibetans 
I have interrogated on this subject 
could ever give me in iuthenti« 
case 


Another, though somewhat dubious 
source whi probably antedates 
Howard-Bury’s report is a book by 
Jean Marqués-Riviere The title is 
L’ Inde Secréte et s Vag 
ibly my fault that this title makes 
me wrap myself into several layers of 
Marqués-Riviere, at any 
lg 


were i race ot 


it 1s prob 


scepticism, 
telis that a pl 


the creatures 


rim assured hin 





event 
that 
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human giants, neither bears nor mon 
keys, and that they spoke an unknown 
language. The pilgrim claimed to have 


been a member of the expedition ( 


followed footprints and 


Snowmen Ten “or 


natives who 
finally saw the 
more’’ of them sat in a circle; they were 


“ten to twelve feet high, beating tom 


toms, oscillating and engaged in some 


Their bodies were covered 


magic rite 
with hair: their faces between man and 
gorilla: naked at that 


altitude, and a sadness expressed on 


quite great 
their frightful visages 
Seldom are 


being so ‘“‘human”’ as to use 


Snowmen described as 
tom-toms 
But one report which credits the crea 


ability to use weapons 


ture with the 
actually is ascribed to a white man, the 
English explorer Hugh Knight 
Unfortunately I have not been able 
to find Knight’s original story so that 
the following is very much second or 
third hand and given essentially for the 
Knight is re 
who 


sake of completeness 
ported to have seen a Snowman 
was unaware of his presence) from as 


close as twenty paces. The Snowman 


was the size of a big man, with a barrel 
chest and overlong arms. His skin was 
yellow and covered with blondish hai 
He had the high cheekbones of th 
mongoloids and splayed feet Though 
without clothing the crea 
ture carried a primitive bow He is 
reported to have suddenly run off, as if 


which Knight 


ipparently 


in pursuit of something 

could not see 

As Familiar as Yak Herds 
Whatever the merits of this story 

the next man to write in defense of the 

i famous geographer and 

who stated 


onowmen is 
explorer Rx nald Kaulbach 
that in 1936 he had come 
looking exactly as though 
been made by a barefooted man’’ in a 


icross tracks 
they had 


pass between the valleys of the Chu 
and Salween Rivers. There was not 
just one set of tracks but five. Kaul- 


bach’s four Sherpa porters all agreed 
on the existence of the metchkangmi; 
but only two said that these particular 
tracks had them, the 
two were willing to admit that 


been made by snow 


been made by 
other 
they might have 


leopards Though Kaulbach stressed 
that ‘‘there 


the country’’ he was told later that the 


are no bears in that part of 


tracks must have been made either by 
pandas or by an 
unknown species of monkey. Kaulbach 
simply replied that neither bears nor 
giant pandas occur in this area and that 


bears, or by giant 


there are no monkeys there either and 


furthermore that any monkeys living 
there would not go above the snow line 
He might have added (but didn’t) that 
“an unknown of monkeys’ 
would be i very 


spec ICS 
interesting discovery 

too 

whether or not they saw 
their tracks, whether or 

not they believed or disbelieved in the 


Travelers, 
Snowmen or 


strange creatures’ existence, have been 
that the natives 
were unquestionably sincere in their own 
conviction that Snowmen existed. Back 
in 1922 Bruce led the 
second British Everest expedition into 
the Himalayas and that the 
natives treated the existence of Snow 
W hen Bruc e 
Monastery 


verest. he used 


agreed on one point 


General C. G 
noted 
men as a matter of course 
stopped at the Rongbuk 
located to the north of E 
the opportunity to ask the head lama 
whether he had 
ne hkrangn Che head lama reacted 


ever heard of the 
to the question as if he had been asked 
about a herd of yak or something else 
generally known and replied, yes, five 
of them lived farther up in the Rongbuk 
Valley 

Bruce apparently felt he could spare 
neither the time nor the manpower to 


go after these Snowmen 


In re trospect 
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his decision may seem wrong. Everest 
was not climbed then—was not, in 
fact, to be climbed for more than thirty 


years—and a diversion of forces might 
have led to a discovery of the Snow- 
man. But twentieth-century expedi- 


tions have always had very specific and 
definite goals as if they were military 
operations. This probably is a funda- 
mental mistake, the older explorers who 
went out to see what they could find 
seem to have been more successful on 
the whole 
that Bruce 
whole story. 

One sceptical European who changed 
. Tombazi, an 
Before he set out 


Of course it is also possible 


simply disbelieved the 


his mind was N. A 
Italian photographer 

on a photographic expedition into the 
southern portion of the glacier area of 
the Kangchenjunga in 1925 he referred 
to talk about Snowmen as “delicious 
fancy.’’ Soon after his return, however, 
he privately report in 
Bombay in which he stated simply that 
at an elevation 


published a 
he had seen a Snowman 
of fifteen thousand feet 

“Intense glare prevented me seeing 
anything for a few seconds, but I soon 
spotted the object referred to two or 
hundred down the 
valley—unquestionably the figure in 
outline was exactly like a human being, 
walking upright 
casionally to uproot some dwarf rhodo- 
dendron It showed dark 
ind wore no clothing 
had 


was lost to view 


three yards away 


and stopping oc- 


against the 
Within the 


into 


snow 


next minute or so it moved 


some thick scrub and 
[ examined the footprints which were 
| 


similar in shape to those of a man but 


ul if 
only six to seven inches long by nine 
inches wide at the broadest part. Marks 
of five toes and instep were clear but 


I 
trace of heel indistinct. I counted five 


it regular intervals from one to one 


and a half feet [he prints were un- 
doubtedly of a biped 

More stories about strange tracks 
came in shortly before the outbreak of 


the Second World War temporarily 
interrupted interest in Mount 
In 1937 Eric Shipton and H. W. T 
expedition in the Kara- 
1em.ber of the 


sited a 


E vere st 
1 
uman 


ran a 


survey 


korul One n r expedition 


ind two Sherpas known but 


remote ure which is referred to as 


found tracks 


Snow Lake and promptly 
“They were 1 hly circular, about a 


in d eter, nine inches deep and 


foot 
ghteen inches apar ihey lay 


straight line without any right and lef 











stagger, nor was there any sign of over 
lap as would be the case with a four- 
footed beast I'he sherpas diagnosed 
Line is tnose ot ¢ A few days 
later n inothe! lacier valley bear 
racks we r ywhere na Ve 
quickly recognized as such by tl 
Sherpas Shipton had seen such 
circular tracks ndicating some melt- 
ing of the snow—-elsewhere And Til 
man, who had originally considered the 
whole case is a collection of silly 
superstitions, openly reversed his opin- 
ion 

Though these circular tracks did not 
show any detail it is important that 
they were in a straight line Bears 
can’t walk that way It is true that 
s ller predators, like the European 
fox, occasionally inage to put all four 
f their footprints u straight line 
n Europe they s that the fox has 
been ‘stri retcn i 
string over ly small 
four-footed Some 
hing larg ‘ 
to produce such a track or else s to 
De bipedal 

One partict onery} VI 
ompanied Sh repe ed! nas 
be mentioned now: Sen Tenzing, an 
elder nember of the tribe of Tenz 


ing Norkey co-conqueror of Everest 


Sen Tenzing not only saw yeti prints on 


nber of occasions, he also 


quite a nul 


In Novem- 
of Sherpas 


once reported seeing a yell. 
ber 1949 a large group 
gathered in front of the Thyangboche 
monastery for a religious festival. This 
monastery is the same one at which Sir 
John Hunt interviewed the abbot about 
The monastery is not too 
Mount Everest, in fact 
can be seen from the 
The place where the 


Snowmen 
distant from 
the mountain 
monastery. 


Sherpas assembled is a meadow bor- 
dered on one side by a forest. It was 
out of those trees, according to Sen 


Tenzing, that a yeti suddenly appeared. 
The nearest of the Sherpas were about 
eighty feet they that it 
was of the same size as they are them- 


away; said 


selves—averaging five and a half feet 
and that its whole body was covered 
with reddish-brown hair, except the 
face. 


Because Sen Tenzing was known per- 
sonally to Shipton, W. H. Murray and 
other explorers, they saw to it that he 
was thoroughly questioned later in the 
same month. The occasion was a cock- 
tail party at the 
Katmandu. The 
wearing 


British Embassy at 
Sherpa was brought 


in, still climbing boots and 











Ne palese 


hour 


heavy breeches and several 


cross-examined him for half an 


They later not only said that Tenzing 
stuck to his story all the way through 
but also that he could not have done 


so if he had not spoken I 


Then came 





ind, as Mur re 
Writing 
told the following story 
Early n November we withdrew 
from Everest into Sola Khombu ir 
Nepal, and thence explored the 
surveyed ranges which lie thirty to 
forty miles westwards. Our | split 


up. Shipton and Ward penetrated into 
the heart of the Gaurisankar range " 
wid ingle ) a | I ind ik ikKsS DY 
crossing a ] 3s of twenty thousand fee 

now called the Menlung I ourdillon 
ind I followed ther 1 lew days tater 
ifter explorations of our own fart 

north). Fre the Menlung La w 
dropped two t sand feet onto a lor 

westward-flowing lacier \ nteen 
thousand f on its snow ered 


surface, we came upon the tracks of two 


bipeds, which were distinct from 


quite 1 
the tracks of Shipton and Ward. Like 





the latter before us, we followed the 
strange tracks for les down the 
gl cier pec uSe tne had sen the 
bes ite through the cre SSe ster 
Where broad cere sses | 1 ew 
the tr KS Struck sharp ! ont ) 
ivoid tl r dodged around littl 
cliffs and pinnacles They were é 
; ckes } ] Sil Ss nte 
ge € t Se i, s ind 

retore n S ae ple te 
Apart fro tl eI oO nt I 
ser tion r evidence it the best 
corroborates Shipton’s, for the prints 
had been enlarged by melt ng ind so 
were the round shapeless prints typical 
of two previous re rts 

“‘After two miles the g er be ‘ 
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excessively riven so the tracks diverged 
rightwards onto the stony moraine and 
there we lost them. We, too, had to 
take to the moraine. We followed it one 
mile to rough grazing grounds which 
support small herds of wild goats and 
sheep and presumably yetis too. On 
meeting Shipton and Ward we found 
them still in a state of subdued excite- 
ment over the tracks for they had come 
on them several days earlier than we, 
when the prints had been no more than 
a few hours old. Where the snow lay 
soft and heavy the yetis had left only 
the deep outline of the foot, but where 
it lay thin and frozen the pad marks 
and the five toe marks had been distinct 
within the print. Where the yetis had 
jumped the smaller crevasses the scrab- 
ble marks of their toes could be clearly 
seen on the far side. The prints were six 
inches wide by twelve and a half inches 
long, the gap between the prints was 
nine or ten inches. The Sherpa, Sen 
Tenzing, who accompanied Shipton 
was able to identify the prints as those 
of two yetis. He knew well the spoor of 
bear and could say at once that these 
were not bear tracks...” 

Eric Shipton, who had come across 
the tracks when they were still fresh, 
had taken a photograph which proves 
that, no matter how many “‘yeti 
tracks”’ had really been made by bears, 
these were decidedly not. There is no 
mammal known to science that leaves 


such tracks And although they re- 
semble human tracks they are as 
decidedly ‘‘un-human.’’ The latter is 


important too, for in addition to the 
customary explanations citing two 
kinds of bears, loping wolves, loping 
snow leopards, giant pandas and 
monkeys, several people have held that 
the Snowmen were simply men 
Hindu ascetics or outlaws. Of course 
both Hindu ascetics (going naked in 
the snow or very nearly so) and outlaws 
do exist but if they leave footprints 
they are still human footprints, about 
ten inches long and at most four inches 
wide. 

The conclusion appears inevitable 
that the prints were made by something 
else than outlaws, bears or snow leop- 
ards. Murray concluded his report in 
the Scots Magazine rather light- 
heartedly by writing: ‘“What, then, is 
the Abominable Snowman? In my own 
judgment it is no other than the 
metchkangmi, mirka, yeti or sogpa.”’ 

And that, probably, is as close as we 
will come to getting an answer to that 
intriguing question—until some for 
tunate scientist comes into possession 
of an Abominable Snowman, dead or 
alive Meanwhile, there’s another 
situation to ponder on 

The Snowman that died and was 
abandoned by its Nepalese captors 
before Col. Rana, the Nepalese dire: 
tor of mines, could examine it, was 
described, remember, as “‘perhaps the 
only opportunity ever offered to estab- 
lish the truth about the Abominable 
Snowman.” In Rana’s files is another 
case of pursuit too late. In this instance 
it was reported to him that a nomad 
family had taken possession of a “‘baby 
Snowman.” When Rana reached the 
area, the family had vanished without 
trace—as it is easy enough to do in that 
vast area. 

But there is still speculation in the 
lowlands that somewhere in the high 
foothills may dwell a family of human 
beings with an adopted ‘“‘son,”’ albeit 
an awkward, shambling, tongue-tied 
youth, whose parents roam the lonely 
snow fields and whom their human 
cousins call ‘“‘Abominable Snowmen.” *® 


An account of Mr. Ley’s attempts to 
track down the Abominable Snowman 
legends will be included in his forth- 
coming book, Salamanders and Other 
Wonders (Viking Press). 
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The Doctors in 
Overalls 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 


kept from spreading. Two years ago 
an epidemic broke out among the foxes, 
wolves and coyotes of the Fort Fitz- 
gerald area in northern Alberta. Imme- 
diately a large area was quarantined 
and a team of vets rushed to the scene 
With the help of the RCMP they 
vaccinated thousands of dogs and shot 
forty-two that were infected As 
result of this experience OVC insti 
tuted a short course in diseases of wild 
animals 

Right now OVC and government 
parasitologists are spending lot of 
time wading around in sloughs and 
marshes in the Burwash area of nor- 
thern Ontario collecting snails. They 
are looking for the American liver 
fluke, a flat parasite about the size of 
a twenty-five-cent piece that gets into 
the liver of cattle and kills them Che 
parasite spends part of its life cycle 
in the body of the common snail and 


is believed to be passed on to cattle 
by deer and elk The joint OVC- 
government project, still in the re 
search stage, is aimed at controlling 
the liver fluke at its source—the snail 

The three hundred and two students, 
seventeen of them girls, now attending 
OVC are probably the most serious 
college students in Canada Chey need 
to be to cover the extensive field of 
veterinary medicine in five years. ““This 
is a far cry from the horse-doctor days,” 
Dr. William R. Mitchell, head of the 
college’s extension department, points 
out “The modern vet must be a 
scientist. These students take bacteri- 
ology, radiology, pathology, genetics, 
virology, obstetrics, and public health. 
They know about hormones and nutri- 
tion. Animals get just about every 
ailment that humans do, except appen- 
dicitis, besides a lot more of their own. 
Whereas your MD deals with only one 
animal—-man—the vet deals with hun- 
dreds of different anatomies varying in 
size from chinchillas to elephants. Be- 
sides, the vet can’t ask his patient 
where he hurts.” 


They’re Not Pet Pamperers 


Like the doctor, a vet is on call 
twenty-four hours a day A cow with 
milk fever or bloat may be dead within 
half an hour if the vet isn’t there to 
give emergency treatment that often 
enough consists of a major operation 
performed right in the barnyard. He 
runs the constant risk of picking up 
from the animals such diseases as 
undulant fever, a malady something 
like malaria that affects about one vet 
in five 

But for ail this the veterinarian can 
expect to receive on the average only 
about half the income of a medical 
doctor. Earnings for Canadian vets 
run between $4,000 for beginners to 
$15,000—in rare cases $20,000—for the 
most successful practitioners. A bro 
chure prepared by OVC estimates the 
average earnings of vets at around 
$5,000 a year 

Consequentiy, it annoys the OVC 
staff and vets generally that many 
people think of vets only as owners of 
swank, lucrative pet hospitals. The 
extent of this misconception was em 
phasized at the 1952 Royal Winter Fair 
when a commercial firm that gives an 
annual prize to an outstanding agri 
culture student turned down an OVC 
candidate on the ground that dogs, cats 
and budgies scarcely qualify as agri 
culture. 

“I showed them they were entirely 
mistaken,’ Dr. Trevor Lloyd Jones, 
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have any say in the matter it always 
will be,’ Jones de ( lares 

The Ontario Veterinary College is a 
small establishment to carry such a 
load of responsibility It consists of 
one main three-story red-brick build 
ing, a two-story brick extension build 
ing and a collection of white barns 
ind sheds that make up the large 


infirmary, the small-animal 
clinic, the 


bearing-animal 


animal 
poultry houses, the fur 
department ind the 
building 

No. 6, which runs 


Hamilton, is the 


post-mortem 
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into from 
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eighteen foreign countries, including 
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as from all provinces except Newfound 
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land. ‘lwo typical foreign students are 
George Victor Zatlokal and Leslie Ford 
Zatlokal, a thirty-eight-year-old refu 
gee from Poland, has studied veteri 
nary medicine in his native land and 
in Italy. Leslie Ford, who holds a 
master’s degree in animal husbandry 
from Cornell, is a native of British 


Guiana and plans to work under the 
Colombo Plan 

Each year the college gets a number 
of applications from girls determined 
to be vets. This is vaguely disturbing 
to college officials who limit the number 
to two or three a “When I 
1934,” Dr. Jones says, 
“there were no girls in the college at 


year 
graduated in 


all. Since the war we’ve been swamped 
ilready 
graduated It’s 


fad.”’ 


with applications and 
nine 


twenty- 
have become 
something of a 

Most of the female 
city girls (Suzanne Morrow, 
times Canadian women’s 


students are 
three 
figure-skat- 
ing champion, is in her third year) but 
they four months’ 
practical farm required for en- 


gladly put in the 
work 
Ellen Thompson, a tall pretty 
debutante from Toronto 


trance 
did her com- 
pulsory stint on a pig farm and “‘loved 
minute of it.” Che take 
exactly the same course as the men and 


every girls 
participate in the threefold college pro 


gram of teaching, research and exten 
sion work. 

For the 
is pretty 
inimals the students see are 


years the course 
About the only 
dead ones 


first 
general 


two 


in the anatomy lab. But in senior years 
the embryo vets do a great deal of 
practical work with sick animals In 
the small-animal clinic they work with 
thirty-five-year-old Dr. James Archi 
bald, who is establishing a reputation 
as one of the most skilful animal 
surgeons on the continent ‘Veteri- 


narians from different parts of the 


country refer unusual cases to us and 
we take them on for the 
“In the 


deve lop some interesting tec hniques ‘ 


experience, 


Archibald explains process we 


Recently i St Catharines, Ont 
veterinarian brought in a_ black-and 
white tomcat named Boots that had 
been hit by a truck 

First the cat was taken to the X-ray 
room where technician Edward Bishop 
ising the same sort of equipment found 
n the Toronto General Hospital, took 
shots from a number of angles lhe 
X-ray showed that the ball of the 
ball-and-socket joint of the right hip 
had been badly smashed Phe cat 
would have to have a new one 

Next Boots was taken to the shiny 
new operating room at the back of the 


About the only differ 
ence between this room and that of a 


main building 


hospital for humans is that the figure 
on the table has four 

two The surgeon and 
scrub up rubber 
masks and green gowns 


legs instead of 
his assistants 
gloves, white 


All « quipment 


wear 


is thoroughly sterilized Boots was 
overed with a green cloth with a hole 


right hip through 
which the surgeon worked. Nembutal 
was used to anaesthetize the cat 

A gowned one of the 
dozen senior observing the 
operation —slipped 
chibald’s hand 
incision in the thigh and clamped off 


above the shaved 


assistant 
students 
a scalpel into Ar- 
neat 


and he made a 


the bleeders. ‘““The cat,’’ he explained 
to the students as he worked, “‘is the 
nicest animal to operate on As you 
see, the muscular patterns are as well 


defined as the drawings in your text- 
book.”’ 

With quick deft picked 
up the broken end of the femur and 
with a small handsaw sawed off the 
broken ball Then he and 
smoothed the roughened areas of the 
end with a bone rasp. Next 
his angle carefully, he drilled a small 
hole into the end of the bone. He took 


fingers he 


squared 


choosing 


APRIL 





a previously prepared plastic ball with by inoculation Similarly, feline enteri diagnoses it as worms, and gives hin is too busy keeping his balance on the 


a slender neck about an inch long and, tis 1s the worst cat killer in overdose of worm pills. Since these slippery surface to snap at anyon 
using a small plastic hammer, drove Neither of these diseases is trans contain harsh irritants they may aggra If he encounters a really vicious do; 
it into the end of the bone. Then he mittable to humans but there are som« vate the infection in the intestinal tract the veterinarian takes a length of ron 
placed the new ball inside the socket rare ones that are. Histoplasmosis, a ind even kill the dog with a slip knot on the end and lassox 
in the hip, replaced the muscles and fungus disease of the lungs, can be Although they handle dogs of every hin Once a dog feels the lead he 
sewed up the cut. caught from dogs. So can Wild’s dis size and description veterinarians are usually docil If not, the vet simply 
(his operation means a lot more ease, a form of jaundice that destroys rarely bitten. Most dogs are ld and lift ip the rope and while the dogs 
than a new hip for Boots When it the kidneys docile he chows are the most ex gasping for breath slips a muzzle over 
is perfected (Archibald is still experi Another common ailment of dogs is citable and the most likely to give his nose 
menting with different plastics) it will worm powder. “It’s almost an axion trouble while the farm collie is the most Dr. Francis James Milne, a gradu 
mean the saving of valuable breeding in our profession that more dogs di tractable. Archibald and h’s staff tak« ite of the Royal Dick Veterinary 
animals. More important, it may mean from worming than from worms no chances. They always ask the owner College in Edinburgh, supervises the 
that many people past middle age who Archibald says An owner notices to lift the dog to the stainless-steel large-animal clinic where farmers fron 
are using canes, crutches, braces o1 his dog has something wrong inside topped examination table Che animal the surrounding districts bring cattk 


wheel chairs will walk again. Thes 
are the sufferers from osteoarthritis 
which often affects the hip joint. In 
human surgery stainless-steel cups have 
been used to cover the affected ball 
and sometimes the worn-out joint is 
replaced by a steel one. Plastics also 
have been tried The operations on 
cats and dogs add to the sum total 
of knowledge about joint repair. The 
Stater splint, commonly used to mend 
broken jaws and other fractures in 
humans, was developed and first used 
on dogs by veterinarian Otto Stater in 
Pennsylvania 

Not long ago a springer spaniel was 
brought in with a hopeless kidney 
infection Archibald decided to try 
a kidney transplant—that is, give the 
sick dog a healthy kidney from a dead 
dog. This extremely delicate operation 
involves cutting the two main blood 
vessels in the dog’s neck leading to and 
from the head and inserting the healthy 
kidney there. Unfortunately, although 


) 
‘ 


the new kidney functioned for a few 


| 
hours, the dog died | 
\ Present For Some Kid | 
| 

Archibald explains that up to now 
the transplanting of whole organs from 
one animal to another has not worked 
because the blood system of the host 
animal treats the new protein like a 
foreign body and sets up antibodies to 
destroy it. “Someday we may find out 
how to get around this,” he says 
“Then the new kidney may function 
long enough for the animal’s own kid- 
neys to regenerate. And what works 


in animals often works in humans.” 

\ new technique successfully devel- 
oped by OVC surgeons is the insertion 
of small pieces of bladder between the 
two ends of broken bone to improve 
mending. “‘It’s not known exactly why,” 
Archibald explains, “‘but bladder tissue 
actually forms new bone It’s most 
useful in breaks of the lower part of 
the leg bone where healing is normally 
slow 

During recuperation the dogs and 
cats are kept in a room below the 
operating room where there are cages 
for about a hundred of them. ‘“‘Many 
of these had tonsillectomies,’”’ Archi- 
bald says He explains that dogs’ 
tonsils flare up just as children’s do 
ind that veterinarians differ about as 
widely as human doctors whether or 
not they should be removed. 

“This little fellow,”’ he says, tickling 
the nose of a brown-and-white mongrel 
through the wire mesh, “‘was brought 
n the other day with a compound leg 
fracture The owner asked us to put 
him to slee p Incidentally that’s one 
big difference between a veterinarian 

nd an MD We are often required 
to give an overdose of nembutal to 


] 


1opeless cases and put them out of 





their misery. But we didn’t do that 
vith this fellow Instead the students 
jut a plastic plate we’ve been trying 
out on his leg. We'll give him to some 
kid when he’s bette: 

Not all animals brought in require 
yperations. Some are just plain sick 
Archibald says that distemper is still 
the worst killer of dogs Chere s no 
known cure But it can be prevented a, | 8 &t He @& L tM 1 I E C >» © WN FE A Y ~~" ‘a mE 4 
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sheep, pigs and racehorses Chere is 
so much building going on around 
farms these days that a common 
ailment of cattle is what the vets 
call hardware disease, caused when 
cows swallow nails, hinges, wire and 
other bits of hardware they pick up 
iround the barnyard 

To combat this ailment and other 
Jones, the principal 
started a traveling service last year 


emergencies, Dr 


with two veterinarians and three senior 
students standing ready to drive to the 
issistance of sick animals in the district 

A call from the farm of Tom Haines 
eight miles north of Guelph, illustrates 
how the service works When Dr 
Douglas Maplesden and Dr. Jack Coté 
arrived they found a Holstein cow 
fussing and fretting in her stall. She 
had a fever, great pain and other indi 
cations that she’d probably swallowed 
2 nail 

The two veterinarians decided the 
eight-mile haul to the OVC large 
inimal operating room was too risky 
since a nail in the wall of the second 
stomach is dangerously close to the 
heart sac They'd have to operate then 
and there 

They rigged up an extension light 
clipped the cow’s right flank, blocked 
off the nerve from the spinal cord with 
a local anaesthetic and, with the cow 
standing in the stall, made an eight 
inch incision. Then Coté reached into 
the animal’s rumen (the largest of the 
four stomachs, which holds up to fifty 
gallons cleaned out the undigested 
hay and oats and stretched his arm 
up into the second stomach Chere 
he found the nail and removed it 

“The use of antibiotics has greatly 
increased the r inge ol! inimal surgery 
Maplesden says. “‘Now we can perform 
delicate operations even Caesarian sec- 
tions, right in the barnyard with 
good chance of survival.”’ 

Farmers and veterinarians in the 
Guelph area frequently bring animals 
to OVC for X-ray The college X-ray 
department is as complete as that in 
ittitude of the 
different Ed 


precise little 


many hospitals Phe 
patients however 
Bishop, — the 


who heads the depart 


ward J 


Englishmar 
ment, says You can’t tell a dog to 
hold his breath 
lutely no co-operation from the animals 
if ill 

To get 


devised some ingenious helps. Dogs 


In fact, we get abso 


around this, Bishop has 
and cats and other small animals used 
to be held 
while the 
X-rays were 

thereby exposing the 
So Bishop rigged up 


n the arms of student 
chest stomach or pelvik 
taken from the front 
student to ex 
cessive radiation 
wooden troughlike holder into whicl 


the animal can be tied in any position 
ind held still 


In the large-an il infix irv h 
1 mobile machine for taking shots 
the lower limbs of cows and horses 
Recently icehorse was brought fro! 
Hamilton with a bad leg Bishoy 
dismantled his X-ray achine laced 
the tube on a four-inch-high block of 
wood and, while a student held the filn 
na spec il meta nolde Bishoy 
nvention) behind y st yn 
left leg, took f shots Ch 
resultin lat howed a diagonal crack 
n ~ | bens ¢ W 
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ed 
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caused by rancid fat that formed on 
meat kept in cold storage for mink food. 

Sickness among chinchillas, too, can 
be costly Not long ago a rancher 
brought in a dead animal for a post 
mortem, saying sorrowfully that two 
weeks before he’d refused twenty 
three hundred dollars for it 
discovered it had died of a bacterial 


Kennedy 
infection that causes abscesses to fort 
in the intestines 
“Chinchillas get the strangest ail 
ments,’’ Kennedy explains ‘For in 
stance, they get a thing « illed slobbers 
which is caused by their front teeth 
growing too fast A chinchilla’s in 
cisors will sometimes grow as much as 
four inches in a year. We learned to 
counteract this by putting pumice stone 
and other abrasives in their food to 
grind the teeth down.”’ 
Third and fourth year 
spend two hundred and _ thirty-two 
hours studying the thousands of para 


students 


sites that plague animals and cause an 
estimated loss to Canadian breeders of 
$100 millions each year. Dr. Anthony 
Augustus Kingscote, head of the de 
partment of parasitology, explains that 
since animals pick up most of their 
food from the ground they are par 
ticularly susceptible to parasites. They 
get everything from minute protozoa 
which can be seen only through 

microscope and which cause suc h dis 
eases as blackhead in turkeys, to tape 
worms six feet long There are more 
than twelve hundred different species 
of lice alone, hundreds of intestinal 
worms and thousands of flies such as 
the warble fly which lives in cows’ hide 

causing a yearly drop in milk produc 

tion amounting to $21 millions in On 


tario alone 
Smith Ran the Whole Show 


proud of their 
In the 


OVC students ar 
college’s history and traditions 
faculty room there is an oil paint 
ing of a heavy-set determined-looking 
man with enormous shaggy mutton 
chop whiskers, who would undoubtedly 
be surprised and a little disturbed by 
ill these scientific goings-on He is 
Andrew Smith, who founded the college 
n 1862 

Shortly before that time the govern 
ment of Upper Canada and the Uni 
versity of Toronto had become alarmed 
inimal plagues then sweeping 


invited Smith 


by the 
Europe So they 
recent graduate of the Roval Dick 
School of Veterinary Studies in Edin 
burgh, to come to Canada and start 
school. They gave him encouragement 
ind a charter, but no money 


Smith, who has been described 


canny Scot ind a “‘practical man 
gan giving lectures in the old Agr 
cultural Hall at the corner of Yongs 
ind Queen Streets in Toronto, and 
opened up a dissecting shed on nearby 
Temperance Street He didn’t worry 
ich about academic standins If a 
man had good common sens¢ i love 
of animals and a sixty-dollar fee, he 
was in Nor did Smith take kindly 
to ll th “scientific nonsense’ then 
gaining ground Years after Robert 
Koch had discovered the nthrax ba 
llus he ridiculed the whole idea and 
1intained that the real cause of the 


disease was faulty ventilation 





But Andrew Smith knew n 
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whe ; re = did this “board of directors” get cz sh credit ? 


Yesterday this family faced a serious money prob- 


lem. Bills were long overdue. Spring repairs had to 
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of 1879, who became the first Veteri- 
nary Director General of Canada and 
laid down the rigid control policies 
slaughter and compensation) that 
have kept the country so free from 
animal scourges. It was Rutherford, too, 
who, in the face of stiff opposition from 
medical men and scientists of the time, 
insisted that bovine tuberculosis spread 
to humans He, more than anyone 
else, was responsible for the campaign 
against that disease in North America. 
As the college grew it needed more 
space and more animals. So, in 1922, 
it was moved from Toronto to Guelph 
to be in the centre of a diversified 
livestock industry. Here, under the 
successive leadership of Dr. C. D. 
McGilvray, Dr. A. L. MacNabb and 
Dr. Jones, it has established itself as 
one of the top three veterinary colleges 
in North America (there are seven- 
teen in the U. S.) and is fully ac- 
credited by the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, which means that 
its graduates qualify for official posi- 
tions anywhere in the world. 
Veterinary science has come a long 
way since the days of Andrew Smith 
when each vet was all things to all 
animals. As in human medicine, the 
trend is toward greater specialization. 
An OVC bulletin lists some of the 
specialties: animal pathologist, animal 
quarantine officer, bacteriologist, con- 
sulting veterinarian, food-control sani- 
tary officer, food technologist, public- 
health veterinarian, research worker, 
small-animal practitioner, surgeon, 
teacher, artificial-insemination expert, 


He Fights to Save a Calf 


But the aim of the vet is still the 
same—to keep animals healthy and 
their reproduction rate high. Under 
Clifford Albert Barker, head of the 
division of animal reproduction, lab- 
oratories have been set up at OVC to 
study sterility in cattle. Artificial in- 
semination is another major study. 
At the college, sperm has been kept 
in refrigerators at a hundred and five 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit and 
later used successfully. 

Horse players who slap down a two- 
dollar bet on a three-year-old racehorse 
named Free Trade this summer can, 
if they win, thank OVC hematology 
professor Dr. Richard Humble and his 
assistants. Because of an Hs factor 
in horse blood (similar to the Rh 
factor in human blood) foals from 
certain dams and sires develop a fatal 
jaundice condition as soon as they 
nurse from their mothers. By cross- 
matching blood samples this condition 
can be predicted and then prevented 
by having a ‘“‘wet nurse’”’ for the foal 
Many leading racehorse breeders now 
send blood samples of mares and studs 
to the OVC for cross-matching 

As a foal, Free Trade was subject 
to this Hs factor. He got to his mother 
and nursed from her. He would have 
died if a vet hadn’t been handy to give 
him a complete replacement transfu- 
sion from another horse. 

It’s all part of the veterinarian’s job. 
The modern vet is part scientist, part 
farmer, part teacher and wholly a lover 
of animals. He’s a doctor in overalls. 
His job is to combat every affliction 
of bird and beast He never stops 
preaching, arguing and threatening if 
necessary to establish sanitation in the 
barnyard and better living conditions 
for animals. He will fight for the life 
of a purebred Jersey calf the way a 
physician fights for the life of a baby 
By teaching farmers how to breed 
for better production of meat or milk 
he saves us millions a year in food 
costs 

The Ontario Veterinary College is 
there to train him to do his job as it 


should be done. * 
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up. ““They were too high and I was too 
anxious.” 

Julie looked at me and my gun and 
she blushed. “I didn’t mean to insult 
your shooting. I’ve heard folks say 
you're one of the best shots around.” 

Funny thing I was pretty good 
but just about then I could’ve told a 
battalion of the Princess Pat's to back 
up and drop their guns 

It was then that the redhead, Kay, 
spoke up. “Really, I’m glad you missed 
I hate to see things get killed.”’ 

Tom looked up at the distant ducks 
for a minute, and then he said, “‘As 
a matter of fact, I hate it myself.’ It 
was the first time I ever heard Tom 
say a thing like that. Most of the time 
you couldn’t hold him 

There was a kind of a loss for words 
Then Kay explained, ‘“We’re making 
boxes for the box social in the church 
hall tonight, and we’re taking the short 
cut over to Rittner’s place to borrow 
four little wheels that the Rittners have 
left over from the little toy wagon that 
Halberg’s new automobile ran into.” 

“We're in a terrible hurry,” Julie 
said, “‘so instead of going around by 
the road we’re going to wade across 
Rittner’s slough 

And then they noticed it too, and 
before Tom could say he figured as 
much, they were in the slough wading 
above their knees 

“A nice pair of shafts,’”’ Tom com- 
mented. 

“A dandy pair,’’ I said. But I soon 
found out I was talking about a differ- 
ent pair 

That night at the box social Tom 
paid three dollars and a half for the 
lunch box that looked like a pink Red 
River oxcart with toy wagon wheels 
on it. He figured it was Kay’s because 
she had red hair, and in a pinch we 
could make a switch 

Some religious fellow caught on to 
me and ran me up to five and a quarter 
on the yellow one. It was a great help 
to the church committee, and it looked 
like a fair enough investment other- 
wise. Sure enough, I got Kay’s and 
I wanted Julie’s, so Tom and I switched 
and the girls never caught on; or at 
least they never let on that they did 

Through the rest of the fall and 
during the winter Dad had to do the 
chores quite a few times by himself 
Tom and I didn’t miss a dance or a 
hayride or a_ skating party within 
trotting range of the finest team of 
dapple greys in the country. We didn’t 
have all the fancy courting facilities 
that folks here in the east have, but 
we had lots of space and lots of sky 
And we didn’t miss much on a frosty 
night, the old buffalo robe doing what- 
ever was necessary to keep warm 

The northern lights in the winter sky 
were a silent symphony: flickering white, 
fading red and green, growing and burst- 
ing and dying in swirls and echoes of 
swirls, in wavering angel-shadows, in 
shimmering music And on one edge 
of the wide white prairie shone a solitary 
light, and toward it moved a sleigh with 
the jingle of harness, the clop of hoofs, 
the squeak of runners on the snow; and 
the jingling, clopping, squeaking of the 
happy sleigh rose up like the horses’ 
frozen breath to the silent music in the sky 


| GUESS we did pretty well I 
remember the night we were driving 
home from a bean supper and a dance, 
and Julie said, ‘““You’re getting pretty 
free with your behavior.”’ 

“Well, you’re going to be my wife 
soon enough,” I said. 
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“It can’t be soon enough,”’ she whis- 
pered, and she pushed my—my arm 
away. Women are always contrary 
that way. 

Tom and Kay were curled up at the 
back of the sleigh and they couldn’t 
hear us 

“‘Let’s get out and run behind for 
a ways,” I said. ‘“‘My feet are getting 
cold. And I can clap my hands.” 

““My feet are warm,” she said. 

*‘But mine aren’t.”’ 

*“You’re just making that up because 
you’re mad.”’ 

‘“‘Why would I be mad?” 

‘“You’re mad because I stopped you.” 

“Stopped me what?” 

She didn’t want to say it. ‘“‘Noth- 
ing,’’ she said. 

“TI think I'll get out and run behind 
by myself,”’ I said. ‘‘Should 1?” 

She reached up and kissed me right 
on the mouth, cold and yet warm, and 
that was that as far as the running 
behind went. 

“*Let’s talk,’’ she said. ‘‘We’ve only 
been engaged since midnight, and here 
you want to act like we’re married 
already.” 

‘“‘Who, me?” I said, trying to sound 
like I didn’t know what she was talking 
about. 

‘“‘Let’s talk,”’ she said. 

“Talk,” I said. ‘I’m all ears.” 

“Don’t you want to talk?” 

“Sure 1 want to talk. If I can get 
1 word in edgewise.”’ 

‘I can’t get used to being engaged,” 
she said. ‘‘I want to talk.” 

‘“‘What’ll we talk about?”’ I said. “It 
seems to me we’ve done nothing but 
talk since last fall.” 

“‘Let’s plan,” she said. 

That was the end of my plans 

“We're going to get married, remem- 
ber?”’ she went on. ‘“‘You asked me 
and I said yes before you had hardly 
asked the second time.”’ 

“You weren’t so sure I’d ask a third 
time.’’ 

She soon changed that subject. “‘Kay 
said that she and Tom are going to 
build a house this fall.”’ 

“It’s a good idea Living on the 
home place is no good for them and 
no good for Ma and Dad.”’ 

“Why can’t we build a house?” 

‘“‘We got a shack on our place.” 

“Shack is right. One room and a 
lean-to.”’ 

“It’s a roof.”’ 

“Kay and Tom are going to get a 
new bedroom suite and a new stove, 
and Kay is going to start making new 
curtains. I could start making new 
curtains too if we were going to have 
a new house with lots of windows.”’ 

“If we get a good crop, okay. But 
I got enough stashed away to get 
married on and put a crop in, and 
that’s it.” 

“I want to make a nice home for 
you. We'll have a family.” 

“‘We might,”’ I said. “But things’ll 
have to pick up.” 

**Promise,”’ she said. 

“Sure enough,”’ I| said. 

“T mean, promise we'll have a new 
house.”’ 

“Don’t you think it would be better 
to wait and see?”’ 

She didn’t answer. 

“‘We might flood out or dry out or 
freeze out. How do I know?” 

She still didn’t answer 

“What if it’s a grasshopper year? 
What about wireworms and wild oats 
and rust and buckwheat?”’ 

“Promise me,” she said. “I don’t 
even think you love me.” 

That was her final word. 

I talked for another ten minutes 
about wireworms and rust, and after 
that things got quiet. We sat in that 
sleigh for an hour, our breath freezing 
in our scarves (twenty-seven below, it 
was), wrapped in a buffalo robe and 
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in each other’s arms and never once the reception at his place. Everybody Yes sir,”’ I said I had one eye 
did she speak. To a young fellow was there. My cousin had trouble with on a couple of my old sidekicks who 
twenty-two years old it didn’t make the pump, and while everybody was were kissing the bride for the second 
much sense. But I didn’t push her watching him trying to tap the keg, time This here love business is the 
away. She was soft and warm and [om came over to where I was watch clear McCoy 
quiet, and I thought she had fallen ing the sky for a nice day and he shook I remember that my cousin drew the 
asleep. my hand first pitcherful just then, and it was 
“Okay,” I said, finally. “Okay okay ‘“‘We’re the luckiest pair of duck hunt ill foam But we were only just 
okay. I promise.” ers this side of the fourth meridian, married 
She snuggled closer. he said We've each got a half section The si ‘ he gar f love ] 
that’s almost paid for, we've got a big was a bis j reckle with the 
E HAD a double wedding in the crop to put in that'll put us on our the universe hap} ) hrouding 
spring feet, and we've each got the prettiest he } , Tt was the 
Tom’s father-in-law fixed up two girl in the country. How do you like pring we, ar n the night si 
granaries near the house and we held being a married man?’ honking gee we 
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the yellow moon, driving winter from the 
world 

Right after the wedding we moved 
into the shack and really went to work 
I was from morning till night 
putting in a big crop, while Julie helped 
with the chores and looked after her 
little chicks and put in a big garden. 
When the crop was in we started on 
that was 


busy 


the summer fallow, and before 
done it was haying time. 

At noon she brought dinner out to 
me in the field, out in the sun and the 


wind, and we sat side by side and 
talked and laughed, and the dust from 
my face got on hers sometimes, and 
sometimes I didn’t get started quite 
on time. And the weather was good 


too . 

In the ever ing a black « loud towered 
up in the west and tumbled over the land, 
bringing lightning and rain and hope. 
In the morning there was only a fragment 
of cloud; the woman's 


dot worn on a 


cheek beside a pair of beautiful eyes, and 
the beautiful sun in the fair blue sky 
sent warmth and grou th into the earth, 


and the rain and the sun turned the blaci 


fields green, the green fiet 1s vellou 
|! remember one Sunday we went 
over to Tom’s for a chicken supper 


Dad and I talked about the 


way the crops were coming along and 
ind we 


Tom and 


where to get binder repairs 
made arrangements to help each other 
with the cutting and stooking 


The womenfolk talked 
gardens and their chickens until 


their 
Julie 


mentioned the drapes she was sewing 


about 


‘I’m going to have one of those new 


parlors,” she said, “‘one of those living 
room parlors with lots of windows, like 
in the and I’m making 
drapes for that kind of windows.”’ 

“I think I will too,”’ Kay said. ‘““Ton 


cut some of the nicest plans out of last 


magazines, 


week’s Free Press | hope the fall 
stays nice.” 

“My husband is even getting en- 
thusiastic,”” Julie said, giving me a 


teasing smile. ‘“‘I caught him holding 
up the drapes one day and looking at 
them.”’ 

Ma said she was crocheting some new 
pillow for all the pillows and 
easy chairs that 
up, and she thought they all better get 
together and do extra 
Entertaining takes food. 

Kay **Ma,”’ 


mother “‘vou’ll soon have your 


covers 
seemed to be coming 


some canning 


said, meaning her 


in-law, 


house all to yourself again. And since 
[om is afraid he’ll have to help with 
the washing, he’s going to get me a 


new washing machine.”’ 


“We might pick up a secondhand 
car,’ Julie said, “‘if the crop on our 
breaking doesn’t LO down because it 


too heavy.’ 


I had mentioned it’d be something 
to tinker on during the winter 

It wasn’t long before Julie was 
talking about the washing machine 


was talking about a second 


Wheat 


ind Kay 


hand car was a good price 
that vear 
We menfolk 


and we 


laughed at the 
few things in 
Eaton’s catalogue that we could 
It seemed that somebody was 


women 
the 


use 


found a 


ourselves 
always coming up with something new 
that we couldn’t possibly do without 
After supper we all walked out to 
have a look at Tom’s crop. Tom could 
even make a gumbo patch grow wheat 
GUESS it happened a week later 
Julie was working 
on her drapes. It a hot day, too 
hot and too still, and in the afternoon 


I mean, the storn 
was 


the clouds began to pile up in the 
west 

The storm came like a cloud of u hite 
dust high in the sky not black or grey 
tke a rain cloud, but white; and nou 


it was rolling across the heavens with a 


brute unconcern for the mites below, and 
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after awhile came the first dull roar. The 
hot, dead air was suddenly cool, stirring 
white wall of 


and then a 


bridged earth and sky 


to a breeze, 
destruction and 
moved across the land and crashed across 
the fields of 
Old man Rittner saw it coming west 
of us, and he went out and drove his 
axe in the middle of the yard, figuring 
to split her. But she didn’t split 
In fifteen minutes it was all over and 
the sun was shining as pretty as you 
please. Only there was no reason for 
the sun to shine. Our garden and our 
fields were flat, and the west window 
was broken, and half the shingles were 
The leaves were 
half stripped from the and the 
ground was more white than black and, 
I remember, the cat found a dead robin 
My wife didn’t say a word. 
I hitched up old Mag to the buggy 
I drove over to Tom’s 


ripening grain 


gone from the shack 


trees 


and Julie and 


place. 

Tom was sitting on the porch steps 
with his head in his hands, and Kay 
was leaning on the fence, looking at 
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her garden. It looked like they hadn’t 
been talking much either 
I got out and walked over to Ton 


buggy 


and Julie stayed in the 
*““A hundred percent I said 


“The works,” he said ‘And all I 
got is enough insurance to feed us this 


winter or to buy a ticket to hell out 
of here.”’ 

“The same with me,’’ I said 

We couldn’t think of much to say. 

All of 
at Kay: 
If you 


| ll geta job | can get on 


2 sudden Tom almost shouted 
“Say it and get it over with 
want we'll go to the city and 
i construc 
tion Chey’re paying good now 


We'll 


secondhand car 


gang 


washing machine and 


He 


iten flat 


get 
looked at his 
wheat “We'll make 
a payment and get our own house.’ 

He kicked at a hailstone 

*““A house with big windows for my 
new drapes,”’ idded 

Tom walked to the 


gate where Kay 


fields, be 


Kay 
got up and he 
Julie sat in the 
and I, we there 
ifraid of the 
and Kay looked at me is if I 
stop him before 


buggy 


ing him 


stood watch 


ilmost storm in his eyes 


should 


I eI ibbed 


ne went and 
a pitchfork or something 


“Tom, I was joking,”’ Kay said I 


don’t need fancy curtains and wasl 

ing machine. And we never needed a car 
before. Did we, Tom? We got enough 
for us and Ma and Dad Haven't 


And we got next vear.”’ 
Tom snorted at that idea. He kicked 
ind walked out 


‘here was so much helpless 


we, Tom? 
open the gate toward 
the barn. J 

anger in him he couldn’t talk 


Kay called after him. ‘We still got 
this, Tom.” She was kind of crying 
She scraped up a handful of black dirt 
and she held it out to him ‘Look 


Tom, we still got this.”’ 
the middle of 
For 


looking at 


stopped in 
turned 
was only 


Tom, he 
the yard 
a long time he 
Kay’s hand. 

All of a 


he was 


and he around 


like 
prayer or 


bent down 


Say a 


sudden he 


going to 


something And he scooped up a 
handful of hailstones, and he flung 
them back at the sky 


Like I say, my wife; she didn’t say 


1 word * 
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- You can clean a whole room 
without onee moving this cleaner 


30 


(includes 
attachments) 









THE TOP TURNS — 
THE HOSE FOLLOWS YOU 
AROUND THE ROOM 


IMAGINE ...a vacuum Cleaner you don’t have to drag 
around ...no messy bags to empty . . . and attachments 


that can’t fall off. With the quiet-operating G-E Swivel- 
Top, you just set the cleaner in the centre of the room and 
reach in any direction to clean rugs, floors, furnishings, 
drapes — without once moving the cleaner. This amazing 
vacuum cleaner has a top that turns — and a lightweight, 


flexible hose follows wherever you go. 


ATTACHMENTS THAT A BAG YOU NEVER 
CAN’T COME OFF NEED TO EMPTY 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


SWIVEL-TOP 
- CLEANER 





ANSE 
INTERLOCKING ATTACHMENTS — A flick of GIANT-SIZED THROW-AWAY BAG—No more 


a button and attachments are positively in messy bags to empty. You never see the dirt 





terlocked simply can’t fall off yet or touch it. The bag is easy to remove when 
are easy to interchange. Eight attachments full dirt is wrapped and ready for the 
come with handy storage caddy garbage 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
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car investment 


Thousands of leading garages and dealers across 


Canada install Genuine Ford Parts to give their 
customers extra value in driving satisfaction. 
Take a tip from these experts who know that 
Genuine Ford Parts are the best because they 


re engineered exclusively for your Ford- 


Whenever your car needs service or repairs 
irive in to the garage that displays the familiar 
Blue and White sign of Genuine Ford Parts. 

fine car deserves Genuine Ford Parts, the 
finest replacement parts—made right ... to 
fit right . . . to last longer —protection for your 


~ Wherever you drive... 
y >, LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
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northwest tribes nly this side of 
idolatry As “Dr. John’”’ treated 
their diseases with extract of dogwood 


he 


root, labored night and day through 
their plague of 1829, watched them 
leap, crazed with fever, into the 
Columbia and wept over their dead. 
Everyone, Indian or white, was wel- 
ne under his sprawling roof and | 


ny curious men turned up at Van- 
yuver from the ends of the earth 


Cne of them was David Douglas, 

otanist of the Royal Horticultural 

Society of Londor The natives held 

in awe for his mysterious power 

ver the creatures of the forest-——an 
nnocent fiction invented by McLough- | 
lin Often Douglas went short of | 
clothing so that he might carry paper | 
for his records and sketches as he | 
idded over a thousand strange plants | 
t the science of botany and ndmed the | 


iant Douglas fir, containing within 








A strange man named Douglas 
came and named a giant fir. 











its wrinkled trunk the economic future 
of the Pacific coast 

Another guest at Vancouver was the 
British sea captain, Aemelius Simpson 
He always wore kid gloves and, pulling 


them from his pocket one day, dis- 
covered some forgotten apple seeds 


presented to him by a lady in London 


for planting in the soil of Oregon. They | 
were planted by the fort’s gardener, 
Robert Bruce, their seedling shoots 


were eagerly watched by McLoughlin 
nd their first apple was handed around 
that all taste it That 


the beginning of Oregon’s great fruit 


so could was 
ndustry 
Not all 
Herbert Beaver, 
who came 


visitors were welcome. 
a repulsive character 
from Eng- 
land, sent home reports suggesting that 
McLoughlin’s marriage not quite 
legal Hearing of this, McLoughlin 
caned his guest publicly in the yard of 
the fort but apologized next 
Jeaver rejected the apology, preferring 
to return to London and spread more 
slanders 


as a mussionary 





was 


day 


the oc- 
None 


‘ off, 


of all were 
fur traders 
was molested, some were bought 
others driven out by cutthroat price 
competition When Jedediah Smith, 
the famous trader and “praying man’”’ 
of Salt Lake, was attacked by Indians 
on the coast, McLoughlin rescued him, 
recaptured his stolen furs and enter- 
tained him all winter 
fast friends, but by his presence in the 
fort Smith, quite innocently, was under- 
mining his host’s kingdom 

Smith’s report to Washington 
warned the government that McLough- 
influence the Indians 
and described in minute 
detail his flourishing fields of grain, his 
cattle, and grapes. In thus 


welcome 
American 


Least 


casional 


The two became 


lin’s over was 


‘decisive’ 





apples 
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\ CILTONE comes in Fiat, 
Semi-Gloss and Gloss 


in colors styled for modern living. 


For every painting need—indoors and out— 


“see your C-I-L PAINT DEALER 


Beer as CILTONE is to use, you 
4 better results if you follow a f 
simple rules which apply to any paint- 


ing job. First, walls, ceiling and wood- 
work should be clean and dry free 
from grease, grime and dust. No paint 
— not even CILTONE can give 
satisfactory results if the surface is at 


all damp and greasy 
s Wash off dirt and grease thoroughly 


with a strong solution of any good 
cleaning powder. A cellulose sponge 
does an excellent job on smooth sur- 


but a soft brush is better on 


faces, 


30, 


o 
n 
WwW 


Odorless Alkyd 


? ‘CHLION 


ts 


Whatever the color 


ONE 


Enamel 


is a wonder-worker for 
Walls and Woodwork 


Wall and Woodwork Exam 
248 


“ERao YEULOW 


FLAT 





So easy to use! Why, CILTONE just glides off 
your brush or roller . . . smooth, lovely, uniform. 
No odor! Paini any time. Fast-drying, too. What 
a time saver! 

And scrubbable! Off comes dirt ... tough alkyd 
CILTONE keeps its fresh colorful beauty. 


That's CILTONE, the modern miracle finish. made 
especially for folks who like to “doit themselves”. 





rough walls. Wash the ceiling first, then vhat painter call packling 
the walls and finally the wo If I but for ger cracks use pat 
there is any dirt in baseboard corners b aster () et tne n 
and around door and window frames fr ir C-I-L Paint Dealer). Bet 
scrape it away with a putty knife using the patch plaste! . t 
edges f the ick with water a i j 
If the room was painted pre the bar ee othiy with fine 
scrape off any blisters or loose scale aper after tl} aster ‘ 
and, if necessary, sand these spot ith Ka ILTONE can be applis th either 
fine sandpaper to get a smoot! er brust r roller. but t peoy fir a 
surface. You don't want plaster rach 7 ‘ f ter a y the ‘ n br } 
gouges and the like marring the new ing. H ever f 1 prefer a brush, 
painted surface, so take enoug! ‘ the 4-inct Zé t ht for ills 
to fill them up before you start paint- and ceilir i a2 h brush for 
ing. Small cracks are easily fill th sash and door work 


( Advertisement ) 








How | 


Huck 


—_ 


Finn 


Found 








Genuwyne’ Investment 


boy ill the 


(ones 


finn was a with 


Huck 
good investor. 
isked to trade a 
Huck’s wood-tick. Huck 


wher fom Saw ver 


‘ 
t 


ooth tor 


replied Is it genuwyne ind 
made bom EA POre his : \acalit 
to prove if Huck had the rood 


toinvestigcate before he made 


Like Huck Finn. we like to “look 


into everyvinvestor srequirements 
as thoroughly as possible hefore we 
idvise him. Our job begins with a 
thorough discussion of the 


Inv €s- 


tor tits what he wants his 


investments to do for him. Having 


established this objec tive we pre 


a list of securities designed to 


needs. | 


pare 


meet h . personal sually 


the client ecepts our suggestions 


and asks us to purchase the securi- 
ties we have recommended. 
We've been doing this sort of 


Be- 


a good many 


think 


hing for Vyears. 


cause we much of it could 


be ol he Ip to vou. we'd like to give 
you a hand with your investment 


planning You can be sure that. 


like Huck Finn. we always want 


to find out what’s “genuwyne 


what's best for vou. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 


Business Established 1889 


PORONTO 
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tting the Amer petite for 
t r st ~ ne} | t Was ¢t ) 
mast tm tekdla feiss } ne fr = 
riend he 4 er ne anid j 
surely nize Oregon \ fe rs 
r the ( hes irdered Smit} 
n the ¢ rror McLa hlin gr ed 
Perhaps unconsciously his mind 
j yaer , g itself toS 3 
- So far we » } ] 
ed Se i ss 
7 Be vat Ore r ild be g 
He was ns x- 
| Z sa r wit Saw n 
A [ 
e ys A sts rs 
g r g I r 
“ | | t he) | s 5S } 
rp - | ger . ‘ 
H : slandea ” 2 ber and 
Fort Stik —_' : furs with tl 
~ Alaska. Vancouver's sphere 
flus now stretched fr ( . 
‘ Prey f fiftv-four 
leg 7 = soon to enter inter 
, : tion 1 _ e+ 
S son watched this expans ‘ 
’ Mel site trad hex . 
ed to t i em] H 
var a r r aing sx lé ning ,. 
, ‘ nm tr end ai é 
‘ . trade 4 t Was 
j ‘ ndat ns f ¢ 4 € 
re t n the Pacif in ar 
e the Little I er ild erate 
He was secret é g 
i¢ ] 
Mel near ny é na ¢ nteé tu S 
nhanded = NV 
4 n ¢ pet tors 
McLoughlin had deed grow 
lizzy with success. His s r f 
er nine hundred pounds a € 
Liy His rd was x N r 
great dining hall ventured 
r his oracular pronouncements 
business, politics, philosophy, re 
gior nd the rtues of N ipoleon 
Bonaparte. On a canoe journey across 


Canada to England in 1838 he regaled 
{ 


‘ 


e( Hudson's Bay factors 

he prairies with praises of Papineau 
W here 
this end? As the subtle mind of 


would 


newly exiled rebel would 


S pson may ha 


ve suspec te d it 


1 in tragedy 


if e was too easy-going with the 
petitors and too prodigal with the 
npan money to suit Simpson 
McLoughlin could be ruthless The 
( illa tribe having killed five of his 





3 he pun shed them by destroying 
their village and massacring twenty- 
ibitants 

Che king’s rule was absolute but at 
the hevday of his power the tragedy otf 
McLoughlin had begun He 
John to command 
there the 
was murdered by a mutinous crew in a 
drunken riot. The father was wild with 
then with 


ippointed 
his worthless son 
youth 


the Stikine fort and 


grief and anger on learning 
that Simpson had 
fessed murderer. The quarrel between 
McLoughlin and Simpson, long growing 
out of business disputes but mostly out 
of their and 
natures past 


released the con 


incompatible 
curing Mc- 
Loughlin’s furious letters to the com- 


egocentric 
was now 
yany’s headquarters in London attacked 


nethods and lavish 


Simpson's policies 


sexual morals 
Still, the 
must go on 


business of the company 
Simpson foresaw the future 
clearly, or at least admitted it 
frankly, than McLoughlin In 
Simpson’s mind the original guess that 
the Columbia held 
that the company must establish itself 
on the defensible line of the 
the American pres 


more 


more 
line could not be 


F raser, had 
been confirmed by 
sure on Oregon 

He had ordered the construction of 
Fort Langley, near the Fraser’s mouth 
in 1827. A single stake driven there did 


not satisfy him. Cruising up the coast 
































= 
-- STULL 7 be 
Fr , Be S t itur Va er I . 
n the Be r, t ny’s stear Indians, accordingly, were persuaded 
ship. he was struck | he poss ties to boycott the American trader. Within 
f Var r isiand r thrust wel two years he was bankruy t 
southw 1 of t f ninth ralle This kind of interference could not 
nto the St n de } i ts retard the westering tide of American 
soutner! X 1 ~ rD settiement now rising east fT tne 
would k de site t Rockies and fed by missionary fervor 
hold the island nd necess: and hunger and the chance of con 
boundary rough the strait. This was mercial profit 
to pr S son's st iy nt Soon there arrived at Vancouve! 
ns} tion. It would g letermir Mexico, the “‘penniless and ill-clad 
n the end vesterl 1 Sior figure of Hall J Kelley the ardent 
ntinent Boston schoolteacher who had long 
lt nw 4 i thus ancl preached the American colonization of 
boundary had é ed at V Oregon McLoughlin recognized h 
iver He was towering Scot is the archenemy Kelley, he noted 
sterious origins, sw n, court was garbed in *‘a white slouched hat 
ly manners, hard nd cold blanket capote, leather pants with a 
Young James Douglas had learned tl red stripe down the seam—rathe: 
fur trade in Fraser's New Caledor itré even for Vancouver ind besides 
ind narrowly escaped with his life fre he was a horse thief. This charge, made 
the Indians the He immediate igainst Kelley and his guide, Ewing 
took over tl nagement f M Young, in Mexico, was untrue but 
Loughlin’s business became his McLoughlin believed it and treated the 
silent alter ego I . en, witl two Americans coldly After being 
their lively halfbreed wives housed, fed and ignored all winter 
ous children, lived apart as a remote Kelley went home hating McLoughlin 
aristocracy. McLoughlin and “Black is a “‘prosecuting monster’ and con 
Douglas dined with visitors in the tinued his crusade for an all-American 
central hall while their women were Oregon 
rbidden any compan Next came Samuel Parker, the “‘plug- 
hat missionary in torn clerical clothes 
He Had to Ruin a Friend to spy out the land for his eastern fol 
lowers Then, in 1836, Dr. Marcus 
This comfortable could not con Whitman and his bride, the lovely 
tinue. The exoti “ l Narcissa, on in odd coast-to-coast 


by McLoughlin on t 
perish in the stor 
now sweep ng iCcTOsS 
come part of the I 
American repul 
portents were I 
starving ssionarie 
They had crossed the 
wagon, with ghastly 
down the river on ra’ 
In 1834 McLough 


the 


visage 


person of 


Methodist 


and 


move 


indomi 


j by 


he ( imb us 
f per | powe! 
s America or be 

r growth of the 
f which the first 
¥ destitute ind 
s from Boston 
plains by covered 
hardshiy nd slid 


of Manifest Destiny 


Jason 
minists 


a dele gation of 


Lee 


‘with strong 


table will 


Lee had 


Indians seeking the word of God 


Louis, 
them 
The 


guidec 


by Nathaniel 


merch 
first si 
above 


and 


littl 


1 acro 


ant whom 


ght 
the 


felt called to duty ar 


band 


ss the I 


interest 


of 
ins and mountains 
Wyeth, an 
McLoughlin lik 
His own Christi: 


] 
la 


missionaries 





nity 
of his 


é 


nerve 


been 


Flathead 


it ot 


nong 


was 


enterprising 


d at 


sing 


company 


McLoughlin warmly welcomed the tat- 


tered 


travelers but 
Lee to the Willamette 


the Columbia, th 
British power 
‘th was not 


Wye 


easily 


He 


lin’s honest 


trade 


west 


loyalty to the company, 


Sauvé 


post 


post 


de« ided 


ad \ Iceé 


on Sauvé 


must 


t 
it 


te 


discreetly 


Valley 


essential 


» be 


directed 
south of 
line of 


diverted so 


against McLough 


of Vancouv er 


be 


to build his 
Island 


own 


directly 


It saddened Mc- 
Loughlin to ruin his new friend but, in 


removed. 


the menace of 


The 


MACLEAN'S 


Chey 
Sp ildin 7 


these two 


honeymoon by wagon were ac- 


Henry 
missionary ind his wife 


first to 


companied by 


women being the 


toc Kies 
The American m 
tl of the 


mong tne 


interior ind 


cross the 


dauntless 


issions 


coast and 





practi | in the 


business management, were now firmly 
established. They asked the 


of Congress for their lands Lee 


protection 
went 
east to raise money by lectures on the 
religious needs and natural riches of the 


The 


his news 


west 
cited by the government dis 
turbed by McLoughlin’s hold on 
Oregon. It was time to find out 


had 


American public was ex 


what 


happened to a joint occupation 


which apparently had turned into a 
British monopoly 
Captain William A. Slacum was 


therefore sent to Vancouver by sea as 
gentleman.’” The disguise 


McLoughlin but 


Slacum was royally entertained and the 


'@ private 
failed to deceive 
business affairs of the company opened 
to him 

His report to the government repaid 
McLoughlin’s 
that t 
among the 


kindness by the false 
I enforced 
Slacum’s 


charge 
slavery 


1e company 
Indians 
findings prove vital in the 
future of the They urged 
the government to demand the forty 
ninth international 
boundary and rightly insisted that the 
Sound country, providing the 
harbors north of 


were to 
Pacific coast 


parallel as the 


Puget 


only secure San 
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What’s news at Inco? 


Tiny pieces of nickel 
speed cabled words 
three times faster 
across the Atlantic 


1200 FEET DOWN, lying on the bottom 
of the Atlantic Ocean, is a metal case. 
In it is an electronic amplifier. Electric 
signals, weak from the long journey by 
cable, are here amplified and reshaped 


into stronger, clearer signals. With 





this single installation the cable’s 


Capacity was increased from 50 to 167 
THE NEW UNDERSEAS CABLE “BOOSTER” being lowered to the ocean floor, where it v 


words a minute. 
trans-Atlantic signals a f Oo get messages fre Europe three . rast 


This is poss i¢ O y D i of the s¢ OF Uiny pl es ot Kel c i ct i 


This is possible only because of 
the presence of tiny pieces of nickel 
in the amplifier’s vacuum tube. 





— Inco research and development 
For years now, communication between 
° ~ ° — _ teams in co-operation with 
this Continent and the United Kingdom 
and Europe has been a problem. It was industry have been in the fore- 
_ Beek . . front of the world’s metallurgical 
particularly serious during the war when 
Pecaill levelopments since 1921. The 
communication channels were over- ' I 





knowledge and experience 


Case Must Last For 40 Years gained are among Inco’s greatest 


assets. Inco research points the 


loaded by Allied Governments, military 


and press. 


. : ’ Nickel alloys were used at vital points 
The first of these amplifiers was installed E 




















to guard the case containing the way to Inco’s future! 
recently by Western Union on the amplifier against the many ftorms of ; " 
company’s cable which stretches under marine corrosion that occur below Mt ar vee A ome a 
Ps - the ocean’s surface. A life of 40 years ee aca ae y 
the Atlantic from Bay Roberts, New- cents idinmeaat pra pdb ele A j 
foundland, to Penzance, England. dary School teachers. oN 1d 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED © 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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Longe Distance costs Le than you think... use it often! 
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3 Rich and 
i full-bodied 


Captain Morga 


Black Label 


Extra smooth 
and flavourful 





“J brought a treasure back, me lads!’’ 
The Captain said with a grin. 
**I loaded the hold with Black and Gold... 
It’s waiting now at the inn.’’ 
He skimmed his hat to the top of the pole 
And said, ‘*Till it comes down 
My colours on high tell every eye 


Captain Morgan’s in town!”’’ 


( aptain Morgan 


Blended in Canada from Carefully Selected Rare Old Rums 


by Captain Morgan Rum Distillers Limited 








you can 


SAVE OVER*100 


a year! 
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CANADA'S. FIRST EXCLUSIVE 


HOME MLANWING KIT. 
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SAVE Ff O00 2 wuen 


BUILDING YOUR HOME. 





CLARK HOMES “CUSTOM DEPARTMENT” OFFERS 





YOU COMPLETE, DETAILED CONSTRUCTION PLANS 
FOR A HOME YOU HAVE DESIGNED YOURSELF 


eee CLIP HERE AND MAIL 


CLARK HOMES LTD. 
PLANNING DIVISION 


BOX 4400, 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 





Please send me the CLARK HOMES 
KIT” for which I enclose ONE 


NAME ee eae ae 


ABORESS on en ce eee eo 


PLANNING 








permanent settlement Pelly con 
tinually urged Foreign Secretary Can- 
ning to prepare his final bargaining 
Lerms 

Britain’s position looked strong. The 
American movement into Oregon so far 
was only 


trickle Washington states- 

en seemed little interested in this 
distant territory being much more 
concerned with the Spanish possessions 
of the southwest. Britain, said Pelly 
should propose 
forty-ninth parallel at the 
outhwards on the height of land to a 
point where Lewis and Clarke had 


boundary from the 


Rockies 


crossed the mountains, at about forty 

x degrees, then westerly along “‘Lewis 
River’ until it fell into the Columbia, 
thence straight to the sea 

This settlement, Pelly thought, would 
be generous to the Americans—so 
generous that when McLoughlin first 
heard of it by delayed dispatches he 
was outraged. Invaluable fur areas, he 
protested, would be cut out of his 
kingdom south of the Columbia and 
Vancouver's trade ruined. 

Already he had seen such Yankee 
skippers as Captain William McNeill 
Columbia, offering 


ridiculous prices for furs and delighting 


iiling into the 


the Indians with the new temptations 


toys, whistles wooden _ soldiers 


jumping jacks and other gimcracks 
from New England 

lhe company ifter its experience ot 
nearly two centuries, thought it knew 
best. It proposed that Canning demand 
far more than he could hope to get. He 
should insist at the beginning on a 


boundary well south of the Columbia 
o that, in the ultimate division, he 
could offer large concessions to the 
\mericans ind feigning surrender 

uld retreat to the river line 

All this subtle strategy of the last 
ten years was now obsolete and M« 
Loughlin knew it when, in 184 
Douglas was building Fort Victoria and 
nine hundred Americans of the ‘“‘Great 
Migration”’ reached the Willamette 
Valley A trickle became a flood. The 
company had brought in a few Can- 
idian farmers from the Red River 
vlony but their numbers only proved 


that in the contest of settlement 


Canada must lose It lacked the 
population for such a struggle while 
the republic was bursting with eager 


migrants 





[he private surrender of McLough 

n also had begun At first he gave 

the American settlers credit at his store, 
contrary to the company’s instructions 
ilive, though he knew 
that many of these debts would never 
he rep iid [he flood still rose. The 


Indians having assembled around Van 


to keep them 


couver for a general massacre and an 
[It’s good for us to kill 
McLoughlin rushed 
nong them, brandishing his cane, and 


nounced that 


these Bostons,”’ 


forestalled what might easily have 
turned into a general Indian war and 
inother familiar clash between Britain 
ind the Un ted States 

Under this kind of pressure the age 
ng man suffered a fierce struggle of 
conscience. He had recently returned 
to his mother’s religion, taken the com 
munion of the Roman Catholic Church 
ind r itified by solemn rites the se« ular 
marriage of the Canadian frontier. As 
his mind mellowed the American set 
tlers began to look less like enemies 
than friends, the American republic 
more congenial than the rule of a 
distant London and its hateful agent 
the Little Emperor 

Simpson’s worst suspicions would 
have been confirmed if he had seen 
McLoughlin board a visiting American 
ship of war and salute the Stars and 
Stripes By this gesture the king of 
Oregon showed the first outward sign 
of his conversion 


[he increasing settlers of the Wil 
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lamette is is the nature of ll Nort! 
Americans were demanding self 
government at their town of Oregon 
City McLoughlin was able to post 
pone this movement briefly by his 


P 
influence over the Canadiens, his own 


peopl On May 1843, however n 
open-air meeting resolved by a majority 
of two votes to establish local ad 
ministration forthwith Those two 
votes came from ( nadiens who re 


sented Canada’s treatment of Pap 
neau Even Ore gon felt the backwash 
of the Canadian Rebellion 

McLoughlin abandoned his attempt 
to control the settlers They were 
passing their own laws, levying taxes 
ind seeking admission to the Union 
One-man rule west of the Rockies had 
closed. McLoughlin faced the supreme 
q f } 


decision of his life 


4 Sad King in Exile 


Actually the decision had been taken 
out of his hands More immigrants 
were pouring in, fourteen hundred in 
1844. Without British military power 
behind him, 
tinental war, McLoughlin couid not 
hold the Columbia line against such 


probably without a con 


; 


numbers. His appeals to London, his 
hint that he might be elected to lead 
in independent State of Oregon, went 
unheeded He was too old, too tired by 
his prodigal life, too disillusioned with 
the company to fight any more 

Next year the settlers elected George 
Abernethy as their governor Me 
Loughlin knew this was the end. He 
formally agreed, on Aug. 15, 1845, to 
“support the Organk Laws of the 
Provisional Government of Oregon 
His resignation went to London Che 
king had abdicated His retreat to 
Oregon City with his family was 
king’s voluntary exile. It had been his 
own manifest destiny from the begin 
ning. And when he built a hi 


for himself there ind a 





f f 
American tizenship the long adven 
ture of the boy from Riviére du Loup 
was complete Chere would never be 
its like again 

He lived eleven years in exile, more 


is a legend than a man. The Americans 
eventually granted him citizenship 
they observed the int stooped figure 


in old-fashioned clothes moving about 


the streets but he had no influence in a 


bustling little community which be- 


He was suspect as a former Briton, 


retired dictator and a Catholik His 
priv ite land claim was stolen from hu 
by endless litigation, a bitter quarrel 


with the Methodist Church and some 
high-class finagling in congressional 
polit cs He was compe lled to recoup 


the Hudson’s Bay Company out of his 
»wn pocket for all the credits extended 
to the American settlers who now re- 
fused to honor their debts and treated 
their benefactor almost as an outcast 
Sometimes the old man would fall to 
sobbing over his old account books, the 
lost issets the unpaid debts the 
nemories of better times 

By British demagogues,.”” he wrote 

) | iment | have been 
represented as a traitor What for 
Because I acted as a Christian, saved 
American citizens, men, women and 
children, from the Indian tomahawk 
American de 


enough to assert that I had caused 


magogues have been bas« 
American citizens to be assacred by 
hundreds of savages I who saved all I 
could I founded this settlement and 
pre vented a war 

He got no thanks for this in life 
Americans of Ores 


on had yet to recog 


nize the father of their state Che re 
public little noted the broken man wh 
more than any other, had ried it 


as a British subject to the Pacific 


coast On his death bed looking, as 
Washington visitor observed **t he 
picture of General Jackson he said 


he would have been better shot forty 
years ago. He had now reverted to the 
French language of his vouth on the St 


Lawrence 


tor and nephew, Henri De Cheans \ 
Dieu,’” murmured the deposed king of 


Oregon and passed into American 
history In good time it would vind 
cate him 

With McLoughlin passed the n 


t 
fancy of the west — 
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NEW VISIBILITY at top corners where you 
really need it, as well as at the bottom, is yours 
through the New Horizon windshield. It’s the first 
true wrap-around, Check this feature. 





THERE’S A FLAIR to the high-fashion motif of 
Plymouth’s roomier interiors which surround you 
with luxury. There’s new convenience, too, in the 
Flite Control automatic transmission lever, located 
on instrument panel for finger-tip operation. 
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Here’s the car for you this year! Plymouth 
is long, low, and roomy—the truly big 
car of the low-price field. From instru- 
ment panel to rear seat back, you get 
more spaciousness for luxurious comfort 
—more luggage compartment room for 
greater convenience. 


Years ahead in style! You'll prize the 
eager alertness of Plymouth’s motion- 
design for The Forward Look. Every- 
where you go, people are continuing to 
admire Plymouth’s long, low, rakish 
look—a styling concept that brings 
movement to every line, even when 
standing still. 

New driving ease! ‘There is new ease to 
Plymouth’s improved steering design 
that makes steering more effortless than 


The big car that’s the big buy of the low-price field 


ever ... increases tire life and stability 
on curves. Suspended pedals give you 
even more natural pedal action for 
better control. 


New Power! Popular favourites this year 
are Plymouth’s new PowerFlow engines, 
thrifty, quiet, dependable even with 
nonpremium grade fuels. For top V-8 
efficiency with more “‘go”’ per gallon, 
there’s a great, new Hy-Fire V-8 


engine also. 


* . * 


PowerFlite Automatic Transmission for 


automatic driving at its best... Full 
Time Coaxial Power Steering . . . Power 
Brakes ... Power Windows . .. Power 


Seats — available at extra cost. 


Manufactured in Canada by Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 
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“You see that label everywhere these days” 


“That's not surprising. 


They've all switched 


to Dow because today’s Dow Ale is the finest 


Canadian ale ever bottled. That smooth 


‘Cool Control’ brewed flavor is so good you 


just have to prefer it 


above all others”’. 





SUITE NO. 600 


Simply styled and beautifully 
proportioned, Futura is a contemporary 
Dining Room Suite well worthy of 
Peppler’s reputation for Fine Furniture. 
Providing generous storage space, 

its sophisticated design adds distinction 
to any dining room. 


Whether you choose a complete 
suite, or select a few basic pieces 
to which you can add later from open 
stock, the charm of the exquisite 
Nutmeg finish, exclusive with Peppler's, 
reveals the true beauty of the 
genuine mahogany, makes this the most 
desircble of all dining room suites 
for people who prize gracious living. 
Ask your furniture dealer to show you 
Peppler’s Futura. 











Peppler Bros. Co. F 
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pleasant land to prevent golf for that 
particular week end. Ah well, it would 
give the caddies and the staff a much 
needed The next week end it 
rained without a stop, which 
admirable. It cleaned away the murky 
snow and it also gave the caddies and 
the staff another much needed rest 
February was nearly finished—could 
spring be far behind? Bingo! The stock 
market crashed and, simultaneously, 
the ice age descended on Great Britain! 
You fellows in Winnipeg think you 
know all about winter just because the 
Arctic wind five-hundred-mile 
start across the prairies, and even you 
fellows in Montreal get excited because 
you have a 





rest 


was 


gets a 


mountain somewhere for 
skiers to break their limbs on 

Having today drunk four gallons of 
hot lemonade, and still being of sound 
mind, I say that you are a bunch of 
Canada You don’t know 
winter is until you have seen 


sissies in 
what a 
one over here 

It hit us in Britain like a blast from 
the Arctic. Not Napoleon’s 
retreat Moscow there 
been such a winter as this one. 


since 
from has ever 
From 
my bed I can see the snow-laden trees 
of my and the white 
beyond. There is no wind. The snow 


has occupied London like a silent invad 


garden roofs 


ing army and has no intention of going 
In Scotland the call for help went 
out from isolated villages. They were 








cut off and food supplies were running 
short. In other parts of the country 
were banks of 


trains were hours out 


omnibuses buried in 
snow, and many 
in their schedule. 

Full of my reserve of warm summer 
read of all things as 


sunshine I these 
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one living in another world. It is true 
that when the Tory party headquarters 
called up to know if I would address a 
seaside meeting in place of Mr. So and 
So who had been taken ill, I felt a 
slight chilling of the spirit, but only for 
a moment. 

shall be there. 

Another urgent telephone call. Would 
I take the place of Sir Somebody Some 
body and respond to the toast to the 
Conservative Party at the Guildhall 
dinner of the Worshipful Dog-Skinners 
Company? Certainly. Give my regards 
to Sir Somebody Somebody and tell 
him I would Dog 
Skinners down. 

The rumor of my healthy 
spread and the telegrams multiplied. | 
began to feel like a new version of the 
boy who stood on the burning deck 
whence all but he had fied At the 
week end there was no golf anywhere 
Certainly the club staff and the caddies 
were having a well deserved rest 


2eing ’ seaside! I 
ering on your seaside 


never let the 


condition 


A Chorus of Loud Sneezes 


Then on a Friday night I traveled 
few miles by car to the singularly en 
lightened and salubrious North Londor 
Southgate For 
years I have represented this beauty 


borough of twenty 


spot in parliament (we really have the 
most wonderful parks) and on _ the 
third Friday of each month I hold an 
“advice evening’’ at our local party 


With a 


councilor on my 


Conservative 
right 
with a Conservative borough councilo1 


headquarters 
county and 
on my left, we deal with the problems 


of individuals regardless of party 
affiliations 

No one could say that our Southgate 
stuffy Che ur 


from room, 


headquarters are 


circulates freely room to 
and 


confined to the weaker peoples of the 


since central heating isa luxury 
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world, we in Britain face the weather 
undaunted and unbowed. 

It was, I think, the county councilor 
who first emitted a loud sneeze while 
a young woman was explaining that 
her husband was not fit for national 
military service. As a matter of fact 
the county councilor also scored with 
the second and third sneezes. After 
that both the local borough councilor 
and I took up the challenge. 

Then a fifteen-mile drive home and 
so to bed with a hot whisky and lemon 
as a comforting companion. To sleep, 





perchance to dream. Home is the 
sailor, home from the sea, and the 
hunter home from the hill. From my 


wide-open window on the garden the 

5 nearby roofs looked like Moscow before 

the Russians smoked out Napoleon and 

his army. Winter had come to London, 
and had come to stay. 

Who was the man of noble character 


who invented that companion of the 
night known as the hot-water bottle? 


What a friend it is! 

But I must complain in the morning. 
[This bottle not nearly hot enough. 
In fact it does not warm my feet at all. 
Thi When did I last have 
cold frozen 


a roots 


1S 


is very odd. 
feet? Good night you 

Good night you white-clad 
branches... Good night sweet Moscow 
on the Thames... 


hell 
an 
week 


YOU'VE of a 
ill,”’ 


O1cE 


caught one 
the doctor with odd 
of metaphor. “But a in 
b d with lots of hot whisky and lemon 
ll put you right.”’ 

{ ‘And then what?”’ 

Che doctor, who was substituting for 


just 
said 


and medi al adviser, 
an air of profound 
sagacity “Well, what 
ought to do is to go somewhere and get 

i some sun. You’re starved of sunlight.” 
Stephen Leacock once said that the 
first thing that struck an. Englishman 
visiting the Statue of 
Liberty. first thing that 
could added Leacock 


i grimly 


I must 


y usual friend 


looked at 


scientific 


me with 
you 


America 
“It 
reach 


was 
the 
him,”’ 


IS 


say I would have liked to 
have tapped that doctor on the snozzle 
Sun! I am burned, fried, bronzed and 
baked with sun. Even bed 
could pass for a Nigerian with a slight 
Must I go back to the Bahamas 
as to be able 


in now | 
} illor 
for another sun cure so 
to face the rigors of the coming British 
ummer? 
' No! That was the great mistake. The 
nly way to live in Britain is to live in 
Britain. There’s no harm in a week-end 
to Monte few days’ 
tumble in the snow in Austria, but stay 
from the sun-baked 
islands of the Caribbean the 
coral strands and the sapphire blue of 


hop Carlo or a 


away blessed 
where 


the sea lure you like sirens 
Unflinchingly, with courage undaunt- 
ed, I the the British 
summer which with 
usual severity about Aug. 1. I shall not 
flee the beloved country On the 
contrary I shall stay right here with 
the Scots, the Welsh and the English 
ind we shall keep our chins up—well 


* 


face prospect of 


will set in its 


ibove water 
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How They’ll Blow Up 
Ripple Rock 
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every other form of turbulence known 
to nautical science. At low water the 
two highest bumps of Ripple Rock 
threaten the keels of thousands of craft 
as they plow along one of the world’s 
busiest lanes. Mariners call them the 
worst hazard to navigation on the west 
coast of North America. 


believe that the 


Engineers do not 
removal of Ripple Rock’s peaks will 
slow the current or appreciably dimin- 
ish the turmoil since the great hulk of 


the rock will still lie below 
say 


But 
the operation will assure a 


they 
mini 
mum depth of forty feet of water and 
therefore swept 
have plenty of clearance 

The artificial earthquake inside Rip 
ple Rock will not pass without protest 


vessels across it will 


Up in the geyser of foam, debris, steam 
smoke and fish will go two and a half 
million dollars of Canadian taxpayers’ 
money, British Columbia's last hope of 
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a bridge between Vancouver and Vi 


toria, and one of the most durable bones 


of contention that ever vexed the 
federal parliament 

In the thinly settled territory of 
mountains, forests, islands and bays 


fifteen miles north of Campbell Rive 


the most northerly town on the east 
coast of Vancouver Island-—the erup 
tion will stun or stampede bears 
cougars and deer, break every closed 
cabin window for twenty-five miles 
around, belch up a tidal wave that will 
pulverize any boat left on nearby 
beaches, and cover adjacent summits 
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THIS IS A GREAT 
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In 1752, men and women in Halifax were reading 
the first Canadian newspaper, The Halifax Gazette. 
Anthony Henry was its publisher from 1761 on. 
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The Gazette had depended on government support. When this patronage shifted, The Gazette died. 
But Henry was determined. In 1769 he launched The Nova Scotia Chronicle and Weekly 
first Canadian newspaper entirely dependent on the support of the general public. 

















Me vant, other newspapers were rising— 


meeting the growing public demand for news, 
opinion, entertainment. 








IT'S AMAZING THE 
WAY NEV/SPAPERS 
ARE DEVELOPING 





Soon, newspapers were everywhere. 
ment support was no longer necessary, for 
newspapers attracted private financial backing. 


Govern- 





{ modern newspaper is a costly enterprise, 
Henry attempted to prove, it can exist independent of 
government financing. 
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Men like Anthony Henry depended 
upon their all-important associates 
—the far-sighted lending institutions 
and banks of Canada. They are 
always ready to help men of sound 
resolve .. . to help create the achieve- 
ments that make Canada great. 

When you deposit your savings or 
do business with your Bank, you 


Se ee eee 


contribute to its power for progress. 
You become a partner with your 
Bank in the many enterprises which 
shape the future of our country. 
Drop in for a chat with your Bank 
of Nova Scotia manager. Your in- 
itiative can profit from his sound 
financial advice and assistance. You'll 
find him a good man to know. 





Your Partner 





loday there are over 1,000 newspapers in Canada—in English, French, 


and many other languages! Free, strong, serving Canadians well, they 


owe much to pioneers like Anthony Henry. 
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with thousands of sight-seers. 

Ideas for knocking out Ripple Rock 
have ranged from plastering it with 
army mortars, navy torpedoes and air- 
force blockbusters to vaporizing it with 
an atomic bomb. In 1943 and 1945 
costly attempts to blow off its two 


domes—by drilling dynamite holes 
from a barge tossed wildly on the 
surface—failed miserably and _ con- 


vinced the federal government that a 
new approach was necessary. The big 
bang now being planned will follow 
two years of tunneling out to the rock 
from the Maud Island shore, honey- 
combing Ripple Rock with passages, 
and stuffing these with five hundred 
ind fifty tons of a new explosive named 
nitrone 

Che reason why Ripple Rock was not 
attacked until the last war lies in the 
fact that for more than half a century 
it was the subject of a bitter argument 
between British Columbia’s chief cities, 
Vancouver and Victoria. 

Three generations of Vancouver ship- 
owners used nouns like fang, tusk, barb, 
horn and spike to describe its gouging 
effect on the underbelly of a ship and 
metaphors like “‘a lurking jackal,” “‘a 
snake in the grass,’ “‘a sabre-toothed 
shark,” ‘“‘a prey,” and “a 
two-headed monster’? to sum up its 


beast of 


malignity. But three generations of 
Victoria industrialists fought equally 
hard for the rock’s preservation on the 
grounds that it is the only natural 
feature in the Strait of Georgia on 
which a railway bridge could be sup- 
ported, and as such their one hope of 
realizing their aspirations for direct 
connections with the mainland. 


Fed Up With a Nightmare 


Uncertain which side it was more 
politic to please, Ottawa debated the 
pros and cons of the argument from 
Confederation to World War II. The 
late Senator Gerry McGeer, a _ long- 
time mayor of Vancouver, who was 
perpetually and vociferously in favor of 
a government sledge-hammer blow on 
the rock, put down the delays to “‘the 
stultifying influence of canoe-minded 
eastern bureaucrats.’ So hot was feel- 
ing in the other camp that the late 
Thomas Sorby, a Victoria engineer, 
once threatened to organize a move- 
ment for provincial from 
Canada if one nodule on Ripple Rock's 
pates was harmed. 

The federal government’s vacilla- 
tion ended in 1942 when the United 
about the safety of 
ammunition ships bound for Alaska 
ind the Aleutians, demanded the de- 
capitation of the two-headed bogey 

Attempts ‘in 1943 and 1945 by the 
3ritish Columbia Bridge and Dredging 
Company to drill dynamite holes into 
Ripple Ro h 


failures raised mingled shouts of Van- 


secession 


States, worried 


proved a fiasco he 


couver rage and Victoria glee, wasted 
nearly a million dollars, and provoked 
Alphonse Fournier, the harassed Minis- 
Public Works, to cry in the 
“T am disgusted 


ter of 
House of Commons: 
with Ripple Rock. 
deal with it for a change.”’ 

So the rock sat there, a nightmare 
obstacle to the steamers that carry one 


Let somebody else 


hundred and fifty thousand passengers 
2 year from Prince Rupert, B.C., and 
Ketchikan, Alaska, to Vancouver and 
Seattle; to the two thousand freighters, 
bearing cargoes worth thirty million 
dollars a year; and to the seven thou- 
sand tugs, barges and small craft 
mainly engaged in moving to market 
the produce of logging, pulping, min- 
ing, fishing and canning settlements in 
fjords all up the coast. 

These vessels have to dodge enormous 
Pacific tides which surge through the 
narrows like a millrace. Were it not for 


Ripple Rock the flow would at least be 


INE, 











smooth. But the clenched fist of Ripple 
Rock blocks the middle and turns it 
into a maelstrom It’s a submarine 
knoll, three thousand feet long and 
fifteen hundred feet thick at its base 
tapering as it rises to a ridge more than 
three hundred feet high. The row of 
knuckles along its top are almost bare 
Twice a day, for periods 
between twenty and forty 
there is a phase known to mariners as 
slack tide. One is the high-water slack, 
the other the low-water slack. It is the 
moment of pause between the turn of 
the flood into the ebb tide and vice 
versa. During this interval the waters 
in Seymour Narrows become relatively 



































































































lasting 
minutes 


placid. On a calm day, for example, 
daring men in small boats have sailed 
right over Ripple Rock and sighted the 
two highest knuckles as they gleamed, 
greenish and sinister, below the su 
At low-water slack the knuckles 
are always within striking distance of 
the average steamer’s keel. Ships have 


face. 


to sail the narrows during both low- and 
high-water slack as these are the only 
times when navigation is possible. Even 
then there are often wind and water 
forces powerful enough to drive a ship 
that gets slightly off course up against 
the rock itself or into the jagged walls 
of the narrows 

The opportunity to dart through 
this natural conduit at slack tide rarely 
lasts for more than half an hour. Every 
year millions of voyage hours are lost 
as ships line up to await the critical 
moment. During some slack tides the 
traffic is so heavy that in the words of 
Jack Scott, the Vancouver Sun colum- 
nist, “Seymour 
busy as Granville Street.” . 

No single major disaster has ever For 


Narrows become as 


middleweight 


choose the Evinrude Fastwin— 15 brawn, 


“exactly right 1 im the 


horsepower 


been precipitated by Ripple Rock. In 
1946, however, the Vancouver Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, an organization of 
industrial, 
interests, pointed out, in a petition to 


now speaks ina gentle murmur. Here s the surging power 


you want for safe, beamy fishing boat the exhila 





rating speed that takes vou to distant fishing spots at 
a tast clip 
blends with the 


commercial and shipping 


above all the whisperin ‘ I that 
sounds of the ¢ at outdoo Add 


the government asking for a _ third 
attempt to blunt the rock, that this was complete remote controls of Gearshift and 
“due solely to the grace of God.”” The Throttle and vou have the perfect outboard for 


reminder was superfluous for one year luxury boating. For briMiant all-round perform 
earlier a wreck had occurred which, : ance, for the most relaxing 
but for the grace of God board boating, tr the new » OLIET 
wrecked the government itself on the | Evinrude Fastwin today at your 
rock of public opinion. I vi irude de aler 's His name 

This was the foundering of the De- Outboard Motors” in the classified section 
partment of Transport’s hydrograph- 
ic survey ship, James S. Stewart, a 
floating laboratory worth more than a 
million dollars, which struck Ripple 
Rock, ironically enough, when she was 


experience in out 


might have 
listed under 


of your phone book 


checking its charted contours. Among 
the crew of sixty-five were seven wom 
en cooks and stewardesses who'd 
been signed on to relieve the wartime 
Ali were married 
and some were mothers. One of them, 
Bridget Ann Burns, was ironing in her 
cabin below decks The 

knocked her off her feet. Then a 
water made contact with her iron plug 


manpower shortage 


impact 


rush of 


and she was knocked down by electric 
shock. 
companionway the water was up to her 


3y the time she staggered to the 


knees and she had been scalded by a 
plume of steam. 

Captain J. J. Moore managed to 
drive his stricken ship to the shore of 
the narrows one thousand feet away 
and ground her. The crew reached dry 
land only after 

A few minutes after the crew reached 
safety the ship was lifted off the bot- 
tom by a rising tide 


a desperate struggle 


She slipped out 


into the stream and sank Thousands 





of dollars worth of technical equipment Juiet BIG Duiet FLEET. ry ¢ 
was ruined. She is in service again WIN 25 hes Wir = h.p.; Fishe 
F >e ‘ e 
today but it cost a quarter of a million R , : 
ke - . i. ¥ e 
dollars to raise and repair he . / 
rt ‘* . M 3 

“That wreck,” cried Gerry McGeer on 

was the most damning, devastating A ngs ore SAE brok eee 4 om, cortil P 
and inevitable rebuke that ever in 
carnadined the stony face of official] MADE IN CANADA Coast to Coast Sales & Service for over a Quorter of o Century 
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public uproar by wartime censorship 
and the preoccupation of the Press 
with approaching victory in Germany 
jut the government regarded its 
lesson as salutary and from that day 
Ripple Rock has been doomed. 

The explosion due two summers 
hence will be based on years of ponder- 
ing and planning. Captain George 
Vancouver is believed to have been 
the first white man to eye the reef. He 
sailed his ship Discovery through 
Seymour Narrows in 1792. Modern 
yachtsmen marvel that such a feat 
could be accomplished without power 
Furthermore, 
gests that he went up the wrong side of 


Vancouver's log. sug- 


the narrows, the west side, instead of 
the far safer east side used by today’s 
steamers He also seemed just as 
about the Yucalta 
Indians lining the shores as he was 
about Ripple Rock and he christened 
Seymour Narrows Yucalta Narrows 
after them. 

According to Yucalta legends the 
highest peak of Ripple Rock rose much 
closer to the surface centuries ago and 
young braves would show off by stand- 
ing on it at low tide with the water up 
to their waists. Contemporary Indians 
in Campbell River say that the rock 
vibrated so much under the daredevils’ 
feet that their cheeks shook. An old 
Yucalta custom was to take out an 
unfaithful wife, stand her on the rock, 
and leave her there to be carried away 


worried hostile 


by the rising tide 

A story in Campbell River is that 
Ripple Rock’s first victim among white 
men’s ships was a Russian man-of-war 
in the days when Russia owned Alaska. 
But records of wrecks do not begin 
until 1875, thirty years after the nar- 
rows had been renamed for Sir William 
Seymour, a Royal Navy commander at 
Esquimalt, the naval base on Van- 
In that year two U.S 
Wachusetts, 
both manning a hundred guns, smacked 
into Ripple Rock one after the other 
and sank in the seventy-foot-deep 
saddle between the two summits. In 
1884, the third and last warship to hit 
Ripple Rock came along. She was the 
Royal Navy vessel Satellite The 
captain managed to beach her and save 


couver Island 


warships, Saranac and 


the crew 

Among the officers was Midshipman 
B. M. Chambers, who, sixty-two years 
later, when he had risen to the rank of 
idmiral, Satellite 
steaming up at a speed of thirteen 
knots and getting caught in the swirling 
torrent of Seymour Narrows like a chip 
We were swept into the 
I saw the up- 


wrote “T recall 


in a gutter 
very centre of the pass 
right waves above Ripple Reck seem- 
ingly rush toward us. I felt the ship 
heel over as her keel caught the top of 
the rock. For a moment we hung. Then 
we were free with the loss of forty feet 
of our false bottom. With that memory 
in mind I shall never believe that 
engineers can attack the rock success- 
fully from the surface of the water.”’ 

It was Admiral Chambers’ letter, 
written in 1946 to the Vancouver Prov- 
ince from his home in Chagford, 
Devonshire, England, that did much to 
persuade the government to tackle the 
rock by tunneling underneath it 

Between Chambers’ experience in 
Satellite, and Bridget Burns’ experience 
in the James S. Stewart, the following 
big vessels became partial or total 
wrecks through colliding with Ripple 
Rock or being driven ashore by currents 
glancing off it: 1900: Amurand Spokane; 
1902: Bonita; 1906: Thetis; 1916: Prin- 
cess Maquinna; 1919: Princess Ena; 
1920: Prince George; 1929: Greylock 
and Aleutian; 1943: Donna Lane; 
1944: Lakima 

The Lakima, an American ship, was 
carrying a hundred servicemen from 
wartime stations in Alaska and the 


Aleutians. All of them owe their lives 
to Milton Adams and his wife, a 
cheerful middle-aged couple who keep 
a hunting and fishing resort on a lonely 
shore of Plumper Bay, just north of 
Seymour Narrows 

As she entered the narrows from 
Plumper Bay the Lakima was picked 
up by a current and carried beam on 
into Ripple Rock, which shaved off her 
rudder and propeller. Another current 
washed her onto the Vancouver Island 
shore where she lay in danger of break- 
ing up. In answer to a telephone SOS 
from the Campbell River RCMP—a 
common event in their lives—the 
Adamses raced out in their powerful 
launch through a heavy rainstorm and 
removed the passengers in relays. The 
rescue took more than two hours 

Even then their work wasn’t finished 
The Adamses threw a line to the stern 
of the Lakima and, by racing the engine 
of their launch, managed to keep the 
big ship at right angles to the shore and 
thus half afloat. When the tide turned 
north and lifted the Lakima’s bows off 
the beach, the Adamses, with the help 
of the northbound current, managed to 
tow the big ship to a beach in Plumper 
say, where she was salvaged. 





Milt Adams has lost count of the 
small-boat navigators he and his wife 
have rescued. “Must be around 
twenty,” he says. Once two American 
anglers ventured into the narrows in a 
small outboard, jousted with a coupk 
of back eddies, then hastily landed on a 
remote beach. The Adamses saw their 
signal fire and brought them into their 
resort for the night. Next day, against 
Adams’ advice, they decided to try to 
make their way back through the 
narrows. That night the Adamses saw 
another signal fire. This time, instead 
of bringing the Americans to their 
resort, they conveyed them in stony 
silence to Campbell River 

The only fisherman known to have 
survived a voyage right over Ripple 
Rock at high tide is Campbell River’s 
Gus Clements. It was about ten years 
ago when he was new to the district and 
foolish enough to ask a garage hand 
whether the tide was okay for passage 
through Seymour Narrows. The garage 
hand consulted the tide book, an item 
in nearly every Campbell River home, 
but looked up the wrong month. 

Clements, who was bound north, set 
off at dusk He was alone He in 
tended to go up the east side of the 
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The Key Figures 
In the Long Fight 
To Blow Up 
Ripple Rock 


Engineer Victor Dolmage is 


drilling a tunnel from shore. 


| 





Angler Gus Clements (/) went 
over at high tide — and lived. 


Victoria Mayor C. L. Harrison. 
His city wants a bridge on it. 





They want to see the rock go 


They want to see it stay 
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Milt Adams and his wife saved 
a hundred men in a troopship. 





a le 
Writer Roderick Haig-Brown 


warns: ‘Don't upset nature.”’ 
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chann he at least knew that was 
ifer. When he was crossing the south- 
ern mouth of the narrows he found his 

{ boat was not answering the helm 
| looked ahead,’ he says, ‘and 
’ erything looked calm But when I 
H »oked to port I saw that the land was 
] fairly racing by. Suddenly I realized I 
; vas going downhill. I was sliding down 
; yng black slick of water as smooth 
| ind liny as a paved highway on a 

, ny da 

j At tl moment he got panicky and 
1 tched off his engine “That saved 
lift he says Ahead of him he 
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then saw a wall of water about twenty 
feet high with a foaming crest on the 
top. “‘My boat wallowed right through 
it,” he “If my engine had been 
going she’d have smashed up.’’ Unlike 
fishing Clements’ was a 
self-bailer. She was equipped with 
scuppers above the waterline through 
which any seas she shipped ran out 
‘I thanked God for that,”’ he 


says 


most boats, 


again 
says 

Clements hung on tight as the boat 
tossed up and down and spun dizzily. 
He gaped in horror as three big whirl- 
pools slipped by. Then the boat entered 
a long choppy stretch and bumped like 


a truck on a corduroy road ““When 
she ran into smooth water I couldn’t 
believe I was alive,” he says. ‘‘I had to 


lie down for a while in the bottom of the 
boat and I remember putting my hand 
on my heart to stop it from thumping.” 

Clements reckons that in his ten 
years at Campbell River about twenty 
men have been lost in Seymour Nar- 
rows. “They get into a whirlpool,’ he 
says, “‘and it just sucks them down. The 
pools caused by the crazy currents are 
between twenty and thirty feet across 
and the and fast 
turning that they’re about fifteen feet 
deep in the middle.” 


sides are so steep 


\ Half Dozen Dunkings 


It was a whirlpool that swallowed 
nine men in a single gulp in March 
1945. They were in a thirty-five-foot 
gas boat commanded by Bob Blaine, an 
ex-navy man. The boat 
slipped into a whirlpool and after 
circling dizzily for a few seconds disap- 
peared stern first into the vortex like a 
fingerling being swallowed by a pike. 

Ned Nielson and Bill Mohlan, of 
Vancouver, survived by grabbing the 
wire rigging of the mast. Underwater, 
according to Mohlan, they were spun 
round and round as the boat rotated. 
‘I could see the others,” he _ told 
friends, “‘being flung away, all arms 
and legs, in every direction.” 

Finally the boat rose to the surface 
in a rip tide and began to roll over and 
over sideways on to the current, her 
mast rising from the water, describing 
an arc, then plunging under again. 
Nielson and Mohlan, still clinging to 
the rigging, were lifted clear of the 
water and dunked half a dozen times 
before the swamped craft drifted into 
calm water and another boat picked 
them up. The bodies of their com- 
panions were never found. All except 
Blaine, the owner of the boat, were 
employed by the British Columbia 
Bridge and Dredging Company. 

It was this firm which made the first 
two attempts to remove the hazard of 
Ripple Rock, in 1943 and 1945. All 
through the Thirties the B. C. govern- 
ment had been weighing the demands 


experienced 


from Victoria for a railway bridge 
between Vancouver Island and the 


Ripple Rock as a 
steppingstone. Vancouver City MPs 
accused the government of a “‘tongue- 
in-cheek”’ policy. Two royal commis- 
sions, set up to investigate the pos- 
sibility of demolishing the rock had 
been called “‘electioneering stunts.” 
After Pearl Harbor, when the traffic 
through the narrows was thickened by 
American vessels bound for the Aleu- 
tians and Alaska with and 
munitions, the U. S. asked Canada to 
remove Ripple Rock. The University of 
Washington in Seattle built a 
model of Seymour Narrows and demon- 
strated how time and again model ships 
foundered on a model Ripple Rock. 

In 1942 the Department of Public 
Works called for tenders for the re- 
moval of the rock but nobody bid for 
the contract, so formidable was the 
task. Eventually the B. C. Bridge and 
Dredging Company was assigned to the 


mainland, using 


troops 


scale 


Two hun- 
dollars was 


job on a “‘cost plus’’ basis 
dred and fifty thousand 
voted for the job. 

The first idea was to anchor a barge 
over Ripple Rock, drill dynamite holes 
into the two domes at slack water, then 
blow off pieces until a depth of thirty 
feet had been achieved. The barge, 
which had to be specially built, 
one hundred and sixty thousand dol- 
lars. Then four huge anchors of con- 
crete, weighing between one hundred 
and fifty and two hundred and thirty- 
five tons, had to be molded and sunk. 
Throughout the 1943 
attempts were made to bore holes in 
the rock. But on an average of once 
every forty-eight barge’s 
steel anchor cables snapped like string 


cost 


summer of 


hours the 


and little progress was made. 

It was suspected by federal govern- 
ment engineers that the flow from 
Canoe Pass, a narrow and shallow gulf 
separating Quadra Island from Maud 
Island, was responsible for helping to 
tear the barge off its mark. So another 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars was voted to dam it up. This 
made no difference to the force of the 
cufrent striking the barge. All it did 
was raise an outcry among. ships’ 
captains that bucking the northbound 


ebb tide was now more difficult than 
ever. 
An additional three hundred thou- 


sand dollars was voted to string cables 
across the narrows from Vancouver 
Island to Maud Island to reinforce the 
grip of the barge over Ripple Rock. 
These were two inches thick, three 
thousand five hundred feet long, and 
eleven tons each in weight. They were 
supported above the water by two- 
hundred-foot-high Douglas fir 
And when the barge was attached to 
them by other cables, as well as to the 
anchors and points on shore, she could 
be held in place. But it was two years 
before they were ready and drilling 
could be resumed. 

During the summer of 1945 only one 
hundred and twenty dynamite holes 
out of the fifteen hundred believed 
necessary to make a deep enough dent 
in Ripple Rock were drilled. Many of 
the drilled holes were never even 
fired because, when the barge pulled 
away to avoid the coming explosion, 
the wires carrying the electrical contact 
were tugged with such force by the tide 
that they often yanked the cannisters 
It was 

holes 


poles. 


of explosive out of the holes. 
impossible to find the same 
again and new drilling, at the laborious 
rate of about a foot an hour, had to be 
started. 

Even after a 
the debris, instead of falling away into 
the deep channels on either side of 
Ripple Rock, clung, for some unfore- 
seen reason, to the top, and actually 
aggravated the turbulence. 

Fishermen sent angry deputations to 
the provincial parliament claiming that 
the explosions were killing millicns of 
salmon during the annual run and that 
Seymour Narrows were more treacher- 


successful explosion 


ous than ever. 

“Ripple Rock,’’ moaned the Hon. 
Alphonse Fournier, federal Minister 
of Public Works, admitting to the 
House of Commons that nearly a mil- 
lion dollars had been spent uselessly, 
“thangs round our necks like the Old 
Man of the Sea.”’ 

Still thinking in terms of chiseling 
the bulk down from the top, the 
Department of Public Works offered 
hundred thousand 


one million eight 
dollars to any company that would 
guarantee a completed job. Nobody 


was interested. For seven years the 
Department of Public Works con- 
sidered scores of ideas for pulverizing 
the rock. One proposal, that hundreds 
of surplus RCAF wartime bombs be 
dropped on Ripple Rock, was rejected 
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for fear the pilots’ aim might be 
inaccurate. Another idea, for firing 
naval torpedoes at the rock, was 


turned down because the currents 
might turn them off their target anc 
them to sink miles 


It was suggested that the army 


cause steamers 
away. 
should wear down the rock with mortar 
bombs but this too was deemed im 
practical. 

Senator McGeer asked, ““Why not 
drop an atom bomb on it?” The 
National Research Council jumped 
into the picture and explained that 
such a solution might be feasible were 
it not for the fact that a wall of water 
at least a hundred feet high would 
surge down the Strait of Georgia and 
swamp the city of Vancouver 

Jim Lubzinski, a fourth-year physics 
student at the University of British 
Columbia, came up with a plan con 
sidered so important that it was 
published by the university press. This 
was to lower a caisson—a big steel 
cylinder—and attach its bottom to the 
rock by freezing. The water would then 
be pumped out of the and 
permit drilling from a dry bed. The 
freezing mixture that would hold the 
to the rock was to consist of 
and_ solidified carbon 


caisson 


caisson 
ethyl alcohol 
dioxide (dry ice 

Since men’s lives would be at stake in 
the caisson the Department of Public 
Works refused to put its faith in ice. 

Meanwhile Alphonse Fournier had 
been pestered in the House so much 
that one day he exploded: “I have 
financed Ripple Rock for quite a while 
and I am not going to finance it any 
more I am disgusted with Ripple 
Rock.” 

“It took me a whole year,’’ he con- 
tinued, “‘to convince members that we 
are trying to spend money on a rock 
that is immovable. I am not going to 
touch it again if I can help it. Let 
somebody else handle it for once.”’ 

“Tt will soon be on your doorstep 
again,” Howard Green MP (Van- 
couver-Quadra) predicted. 

When the Minister of Public Works 
made one of his periodic visits to 
Seymour Narrows in a boat, the Van- 
couver Sun ran a caustic headline: 
“Sleep Well, Mister Fournier!” 


Council’s Toughest Job 


By the time Robert Winters became 
Minister of Public Works in 1953 
another idea was running through the 
minds of the anti-Ripple Rock group 


They were beginning to believe that 
proposals put forward in 1946 by 
Admiral Chambers, the man who’d 


been wrecked asa boy in HMS Satellite, 
were not as fantastic as they had once 
sounded. 

Chambers, who had spent many 
years as a junior officer studying 
Seymour Narrows in the Royal Navy 
survey vessel, Nymphe, wrote to the 
Vancouver Province: ‘“‘With modern 
apparatus the cost of drilling under the 
rock can be estimated accurately. ‘To 
run a passage beneath the narrows. . 
not as large as a railway tunnel, would 
be a simple matter to engineers. A 
chamber could be excavated below the 
rock to accommodate the high ex 
plosive required. Then at the height of 
the spring tide the charge could be 
detonated and the job would be done.”’ 

The National Research Council was 
asked to investigate the feasibility of 
tunneling ad Ja Chambers. E. W. R 
Steacie, the council’s president, said 
the problem was “one of the toughest 
the council had ever been called upon 
to handle.” 

First a peep at the rock was gained 
with an underwater TV camera. Then 
the council called for a preliminary 
drilling to determine the nature of the 
substrata below Seymour Narrows and 
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oO Maud Island at a shallow angk 
then making the hole curve under the 
hed of tl tre ind upward nto the 
rock 
he joD was given in 19 to Boylk 

Brothers of Vancouver i world 
f uus diamond-drilling concern whic! 
<dlay has men on five continents boring 
for oil, chemicals and minerals Chey 
sed an orthodox drill which bored a 
hole just under two inches in diameter 
As the drill bit into the rock a core w 
extruded up through the collar of the 
ole and this geologists were able to 
examine 

Starting well back on Maud Island in 


September they managed to get a drill 

inning at an angle of thirty-three 
degrees so that it would get under the 
rock at depth of about four hundred 
feet Ihe drill kept trying to go down 
ward ind this tendency had to 
be checked by using eight-foot-long 


hole Che 


wedges, complicated special tools, cost 


ved ges the progressed 


is 





five hundred dollars each Chey were 
iot recoverable Altogether fifty-five 
f them were inserted into the ground 
hen, to sure they were keep- 
ng directi » drillers had to poke a 
pecial con down the hole on i 
long copper rod Although it was only 
i big is i wrist W itct the compass 
cost eight hundred dollars After 
nuzziing at the end of the hole for ten 
nutes a card wa iutomatically 
fted off the compass needk I 
correct bearing 
Che drillers started one hole and got 
1 length of 1,212 feet witl in ex- 


fifteen wedges 


hree wedges had broken off in the 
3 e spot, one ifter another t was 
decided to start another hole Che 
second hole went out to a length of 
1 feet and the engineers were 
successful in making the drill turn 
slightly upWw ards into the rock 
Eight diamond drillers were at work 
ll through the rough winter of 19% »4 
living on Maud Island in tents that 
vere constantly whipped and torn by 


high winds funneling through the nar- 
rows. On one occasion the wind plucked 
iway from his stove and tossed 


feet He grabbed 


1 clump of scrub and just saved himself 


COOK 


n forty over rocks 


from being blown into the water 
Cores from the drilling were n 
spected by geologists of the National 


was found, as 


> 
Ri 


Ww 


irch Council and it 


Se 


s hoped. that there were no danger 


ous faults sections in the 


or porous 


substrata which would endanger 
tunne! from falls or flooding 
this year Victor Dolmage i 


Early 


who worked on the 


geologist 


Kitimat project for the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, was appointed 
to take charge of the final assault on 
Ripple Rock. He got out specifications 
f the tunnel and, at this writing, is 
waitin to hear vi t construction 
ompany has been awarded the con 

Che tunnel will start from a point 
I r the shore on M iud Island, about 
hit feet above the water level First 

rtical shaft, eight feet by sixteer 
feet, will be sunk to a depth of four 
hundred and fifty feet, or hit fee 
below the bed of the narrows. Tl 
ho yntal tunnel, eight feet by } 

will be dz en out nder ti bed 

for about thousand feet to poir 

way between Ripple Rock’s tw 
d es. From here tw nclined shafts 
a9 be burrowed uT nto the lomes 
Then each dome will be riddled w } 
pas es to contain the explos 

Che nitrone to be used vert 
new powder le ss sensit t I ) é 
explosives, developed by Canadian 
Industries Limited It can be packed 
in cans withstands dampness and 
will not run the risk of being neutralized 











intage sti t it es off fi r 
Althougs nl ne half pound of n 
norma!) ed in ordinary | I 
to re ove each cubic vard of rock. CII 
I co nded up to ten pound 
cubic yard in the se of Ripple Ro 
W itl t nd half l l 
nvest nt in the tunnel t { I 
chance can be taken 
The primer cord lea p to tl 
detonation of the nitrone will be ’ 
ried a le aw fr the entran 
the tunnel to save the engines 
pushes down the handle fro being 
stoned by | s own explosion 
When that } goes down the 
burst will be he ty iles away and 
local Canadians be tz ted to tl 
most awesome spe tacl since Halif 
Harbor blew uy I 917 Reside 
within a radius ventv-five ¢ 
will be crdered to open all th win 
dows and to stand clea f ssware 
l'roops will be called out t ontrol 
spectators on int nd hel; 
yh. 
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A Blonde Who Leaps 
From the Clouds 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 





108 ul, De d 
Marior ial it I 
1 She es é 
1, WwW es their dishe 1 
e sl | de, « posed 
en h th niff \ 
ounded when tl I é d ! 
ist join the sk parade I} 
precat I £ ns t I aru! 
ttered bec use tne na ! pe 
‘ o clogged ) pe t ‘ I I 
é S Around ten in tl I na 
four in the f noon, Marion d the 
ovuner nurses nd doctor I 
coffee 
During these breaks Marion and the 
doctors often swap recollections of the 
students who have passed throug! 
Station Winnipeg part of the NAT 
training sche ¢ 
Remembe wher i Pr l 
we re M ‘ ! d ¢ 
cent | he ¢ } ‘ } 
ts with nar 1 iff 
nd | ked as tt igh tl had st me 
but Of an operett 
And the Turks who w A me I 
uniforms and looked so dashir nod 
ded a doctor in agree ent 
And the French witl dad po 
pons on heir bere “ nada I 
airw¢ en on ne Stat n n uch 
dithe 
After exchanging a few e re n 


cences with the doctors Marior set 





down her coffe idjusted ner I ilM 
veil, and hurried back to work 

Marion’s nurse’s vé establis! is 
surely as gold braid that she in 
officer but the rest of her unifor 
resembles that of any hospital nurse 
She is a flying officer, drawing flight 
pay of three hundred and sixty dollars 
1 month because she is a parachutist 
one of three or four women officers on 
the station. The station has five hun 
dred male officers. ‘“Three hundred and 
fifty of them are bachelors Marion 
once told a newly arrived w in 
officer, who brightened visibl Bu 
the re all too young 

She and the other women office 
were eating together in the vast ff 
cers ess As usual the dining roo 
with windows on two sides overlookiu 
the airfield, was filled with the heavy 
babble of mak voices talking fl n 
banking flattened hands to istrate 

noe r nd un iscloUus [ Vil 
every landin nd take-off on the rur 
ways Che women officers, wi t at 

table by themselves, also talked sho; 

An airman who works in safet 
equipment told me the other day that 
he does parachute jumping as a stunt 
during his vacations Marior 
marked with a chuckle (Ccets hur 
dred ind fifty dollars a ju: | fr 
midway people and he told me I coul 
prot ibly get more.’ 

"Tots and murmured anothe: 
woman officer iking rks the 
tablecloth witl tr tines of e! | 
“At mei y two n indred doll } 
ou’d | é de il 

The RCAF | s Marior ‘ 

I t dollars mnt! - ! 
jumping, fro wl h tl 7 
removes f dollars for in¢ 
To earn this extra } FIOM lor 
has assembled an unusual as " 
of information, f n attract I 
blonde During tl RCAF | 
course at Edmonton and Jaspe h 
earned t send nd rece et 
Ww as nu Morse dd I 

so learned I running wate 
isually safe to drink ich northe 
berries are poisonous, how to b 1 
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raft without nails, how to climb a 


mountain, how to knit a fish net and 
make snowshoes, how to ski down a 
glacier. She learned that jumping into 
trees is more comfortable than jumping 
into a field, even though she had to 
learn how to chop down the tree after- 
ward to recover her chute 

Most important for her personal 
survival, she learned to pack a thou 
sand dollars worth of nylon parachuté 
so that it will open in two and a half 
seconds. Every member of para-rescue 
teams packs his own parachute, mainly 
to attain peace of mind for that leap 
into space. The chutes are twenty- 
eight feet around and have fourteen 
pie-shaped gores, seamed on the diago 
nal so that a rip cannot extend more 
than a foot It takes half an hour for 
an expert to pack a chute. 

She also learned how to make a para 
chute jump without injuring herself 
Jumping involves two separate shocks, 
the impact of the parachute opening 
and suddenly braking a hurtling body 
and the impact of the ground. To pre- 
pare for the first, para-rescue trainees 
climb to the top of a twenty-foot tower 
attach a harness to a ten-foot rope and 
simply drop The resultant jolt is 
an exact equivalent to a parachute 
opening. 

‘I must have a longer neck than 
Marion 


moans. “Every time I make a para- 


most people, or something,” 


chute jump, I get a stiff neck.” 

The proper position for the jolt 
of the chute opening is for the jumper 
to be stiffened, with arms folded, legs 
together and chin clamped to chest 
Marion can never manage this last 
position; on every jump her head is 
snapped back viciously 

In the forty seconds it takes a 
parachutist to drop a thousand feet 
a great deal of activity is required. In 
order to arrive within a hundred yards 
of the target, the chute must be steered 
Each chute has seven-foot slots that 
can be opened and closed with guide 
lines to turn left or right To drop 
faster, the jumper pulls on some of the 
shroud lines and spills air from the 
chute; to drop more slowly, he manipu 
lates the umbrella of the chute against 
the wind like a sail 

The landing is the most hazardous 
part of the profession. Amateur para 
chutists have broken their backs land 
ing awkwardly and even among pro 
fessionals broken legs are common 
RCAF parachutists practice landing 
technique swinging like pendulums 
from a rope three feet off the ground 
At a signal they let go, landing with 
their feet at right angles to the pen 
dulum and falling instantly on the side 
of their leg, hip and shoulder so that 
the impact is absorbed evenly 

“They tell us that landing from a 
parachute jump can be compared with 
falling out of a car that is traveling 
eleven feet in the air at a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour,’’ Marion recently 
explained 3esides the slamming you 
get on landing, you have to be quick 
to empty the air out of your chute or 
you'll be dragged by the wind.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. John Macdonald, of 
Vancouver, did not raise their daughter 
Marion to jump out of airplanes, no 
matter how skilfully she may avoid 
being dragged by wind. One of four 
intelligent children-——-a brother is a 
Rhodes scholar—-in the family of an 
accountant, Marion was trained to be 
ladylike, polite and considerate. As a 
child she enjoyed sports such as basket 
ball and high jumping and won her 
letter at Kitsilano High School When 
she graduated from high school, she 
joined the air force. Her sister Jessie 
was already in the women’s division 
and a brother was in the army For 
two years her duty was at the side of 


a grid table in the basement of a 


= 
> 
a] 
taal 
> 
+ 
Zz 
w“ 


Victoria office building, charting 
movements of all aircraft over 
British Columbia coast 

Her sister, who was stationed 
flying field, arranged for Marion 
have a few plane rides. When she w 
discharged, Marion had decided to fi 
a career in the air To become 
airline stewardess she enrolled a 
student nurse at Vancouver Gen 
Hospital and helped pay for her ed 
cation with DVA credits. Afterwa 
she had changed her mind about beir 
a stewardess She and a friend wil 
was also a nurse planned a world cruis 
They would work in a city six month 
save their money and travel to the nex 
city for six months more. 

“It worked beautifully,’”’” Marior 
recalls. ‘“‘We got to California, plan 
ning Hawaii as our next stop. Wher 
the Korean War started everyon 
around us_ panicked You couldn’t 
buy coffee or nylons anywhere. ‘There 
was such a feeling of world disaster that 
I hurried home to enlist 

A few months later s! 
the first five nurses chosen from volun 


1e@ Was one oO 


teers to train as the world’s only para 
nurses. One woman broke her leg ir 
her first jump and only four nurs¢ 
finished 

Those four nurses became the most 
photographed personnel in the RCAF 
“Every time a magazine or newspaper 
in Japan or Rhodesia wanted to write 
a story about the RCAF,” 
relations director Ron Dodds, ‘“‘the 
story would be about our para-rescue 
work And every picture they used 
I’m certain 


says public 


was of a beautiful nurse 
the world has an impression that the 
RCAF is made up entirely of lovely 
women parachutists.”’ 


She Went Up in the Chute 


In peacetime, the RCAF’s search- 
and-rescue teams, of which the para 
rescue experts are part, receive a 
majority of the newspaper space ac 
corded the service The SAR, as it 
is known, has the task of finding missing 
aircraft from the U. S. border to the 
North Pole. When the terrain where a 
downed aircraft is sighted is too hazard 
ous to land a plane and too remote 


for a ground party to reach quickly 
para-rescue teams are dropped. Until 
1951 para-rescue squads were made up 
entirely of airmen with first-aid and 
bush-survival training; since then seven 
nurses, five doctors and uncounted 
nedical assistants have learned to 
jump 

Almost every one of Marion’s forty 
three parachute jumps has been made 
during training or as part of an RCAI 
demonstration. The first ten were part 
of para-rescue training course and the 
next nine followed almost immediately 
when she was selected to be the first 
woman instructor on the course Dur 
ing this course the RCAF decided neve) 
to accept volunteer para-nurses smaller 
than five foot five 

“One of the students was so light 
that she actually went up in a para 
chute,’” Marion later re ported “She 
wasn't far from the ground when an 
updraft caught her and took het 


straight up She landed eventually 
in a wickedly fast-running stream, four 
feet from the edge If she had been 


carried any farther out into the strean 
she probably would have drowned be 
fore we reached her 

When she had finished a hitch of 
nstructing Marion was posted to 
Trenton, Ont where she took part 
in her first operational jump In the 
winter of 1952 a Sabre jet crashed in 
the Quebec bush north of Bagotville 
Marion and men jumpers were in search 
planes that combed the area day and 
night for a week, looking by day for 
a trail of broken trees and by night 
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flares or a campfire. Just as they 

vere preparing to abandon the search 
wo Sabre jet pilots radioed the distress 
gnal ‘‘Mayday”’ within a few minutes 
f one another. Mayday is the airman’s 
30S. One man parachuted from his 
living plane and was rescued soon 
fterward. The other decided to stay 
n his aircraft while it crashed—he 
ouldn’t be found. 

[he area of the crash was pin 
pointed on the map by experts and 
1 three-man jump team, including 
Marion, was dropped as soon as it 
was light the following morning. Their 

m was uncanny; they landed fifty 

irds from the tent the pilot had built 
or himself His plane had slid into 
spruce trees that made it impossible 
to spot from the air. Marion treated 
the pilot for shock, giving him seda- 

ves and wrapping him well in blan- 
kets, and the team waited for a ground- 
rescue crew that arrived that afternoon 
it was decided that the pilot was able 
o walk out to the nearest settlement 
‘It was eleven miles away,’’ Marion 


ecalls, “‘and a howling blizzard was 
lowing. It took us fourteen hours to 
do it, led by some Canadien trappers 


vho carried packs of better than 

enty pounds to make our loads 
ighter Once we had to take a short 
cut over a thinly iced lake. We slid 
yur packs along ahead of us and with 

very step the ice cracked under our 
feet and the water bubbled through the 
cracks.”’ 

Marion took a day off before she 
vent back to her duties as a nursing 
sister in the Trenton, Ont., station 
hospital. Between the Bagotville op- 
erational jump and the one involving 
the jet last February, all of her jumps 
were practice. 

She has been apprehensive about a 
jump only once in her life This 
occurred more than a year ago when 
she was to jump as part of a demon- 
stration over the Winnipeg air field 
The night before the scheduled jump, 
she couldn’t sleep. She paced her room 
thinking of every parachute disaster 
she had ever known—of the left 
handed jumper scratching for the rip 
cord on the wrong side, who clawed 
through his clothes and flesh to his 
bones in vain and died screaming; of 
the condition of bodies after a fall of 

thousand feet with a streamer i 
hute that doesn’t open); of the time 
static line wrapped around her hand 
ust as she jumped and could have torn 
ff her arm if she hadn’t been able to 
p it off in time. She watched the 
un come up and knew she was afraid to 
imp that day 

\s it happened, weather conditions 
vere such that the jump was canceled 
Later in the afternoon Marion encoun 
tered an old man who worked around 
the station hospital 

My I’m glad you didn’t jump 
today,’ he told her ““T had a dream 
ist night that you would be badly 
nurt 

Marion herself isn’t prone to super 
titions, though she has been mildly 
iptivated with teacup reading and 
istrology 

Marion Macdonald will receive her 
lischarge from the RCAF in January 
957 She has been saving much of 
her salary to fulfill her ambition to see 
the world 

This time I’m going to make it,’ 
she promises grimly as she stomps 
iround the women officers’ quarters 
n the evenings. watering the twenty 
or thirty plants that grow zestfully 
under her care “I'll lie in the sun 
on the Riviera and see rickshaws in 
ong ipore 

That is,’’ she adds somberly t 
Canada doesn’t get into a war again 
Then, of course, I'll come home and 


enlist.’ = 
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Why I’m Out of TV 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 





b hie Villingnes of men like Jackie 
(ile yn and Ed Sullivan to sign long 
ter contract indicates that they’ re 

kK eer! n thi matter of security 
Both these rtists and their sponsors 
f imbling on formats that they hope 
} I the rOiIng Gil ison ha 
built up a whole llery of character 
per nation ind recently nnounced 
hat he experimenting with addi 


onal one Sullivan surrounds himself 


ch Sunday night with the best talent 
he can buy. changing his guests every 
veel nd taking care not to invite the! 
DACK A iin too often 
Other U. S. showmen just can’t be 
Dotn d wrestling with ry ind haves 
pl turned theu KS on it I’n 
a ned I | " roin to st ind unde: 
no hot light iny more the great 
fol lladeer, Burl [ve told me just 
he left for | triumphant British 


{ After several years in TV, Fred 
' 
| 


Waring, famous band leader and chora 
conductor, has bundled up h Penn 
vi I t na t en th yn the road 
When | ted | ! t u er fe 
r rked | tryin capture yrme 
0 t it Id Tl yt the ide le da 

1 dor Kpect t ike cl one 
bu i cz nyo n eit 





i V eatin i} 
t ict rats vhat doing n 
(lar j vhere there uch | 
t nt If yrme ff our big nan 
‘ » be dropped next season (there 
art i Li nd I rumors Vho will take 
their places? The progran Pick the 
star while spon ored by Canada 
Packers, was originated by the CBC 
and »bviously an attempt to find new 
face ind talent But so far it does 
not appear to have unearthed anyone 
f tir 
ihe merry-go-round can only pin 
t before t breaks down If a 
‘ plete impasse 1s to be ivoided those 
mnected with TV should sit back and 
{ yme relaxed thinking Unfortu 
nately. relaxation is a foreign word in 
\ nd that brings me around to 
inother reason why I left that studio 
\pril-—-the jitters 
First of ill there ur the sponsor s 
er Since i TV show c« three 
or four times as much as a radio show 
the average ponsor has the uneasy 
feeling he ng beyond his means 
H jitter pread to the planners 
how who, in their anxiety to please 


the client, frequently jump from one 





idea to another without giving any one 
of ther chance The thing that 
bothered e in commercial television 
“ that if an idea were tried out once 
ind failed, owing to someone's inex 
perience or to a technical slip-up, it 
wa ediately assumed the idea was 
worthies ind should never be tried 
rain hus there irose that endless 
quest for new gimmick, that pursuit 
of novelty for its own Sake which helped 
spread the jitters to everyone in the 
studio directors nusicians and per 
tormer 
Singers were required to dance and 
dancers were required to sing As for 
( | became a character ctor, which 
| plaved with such effect that one cynic 
remarked With  sucl han this 
s Ww hould he spons red by Canada 
Packer 
Many of such programs also lack 
plannir Half the ulcers developed 
['V are the result of frantic efforts 
to create in a few hours the kind of 


show that in vaudeville days would 


have been given weeks of rehearsal. 


Unfortunately rehearsals cost money. 











“Just a passing fad.. 


It'll never catch on.’ 








In spite of what its critics say, the CBC 


hasn’t money to burn Last year it 


spent about six and a half million 
dollars on TV. This is less than the 
Ford Motor Company spends on one 
[ S. show, Sullivan’s Toast of the 
Town 

Granting the difference in 
tion between the U. S. and Canada, 
the fact CBC is 
working on a shoestring It needs a 
much bigger TV budget to turn out 
the kind of programs that viewers de- 
mand. Nor are the performers’ unions 
demanding too much for their members 
when you consider the amount of work, 


popula- 


remains that the 


the lack of security and the strain 
involved. A performer preparing for a 
r'V show spends three or four times 


as many hours as he did for radio, but 
certainly doesn’t receive three or four 
times as much money. He also works 
i lot harder because of the reduction in 
ensembles 
For budget reasons, orchestras and 
choirs have been whittled practically 
to chamber groups. The present or 
chestra on Showtime is half the size 
it was in radio and its original chorus 
of twenty-five now consists of eight 
oices Mr. Showbusiness also uses 
only an octet and On Stage employs a 
We generally think of 
1 chorus in terms of at least sixteen 


vocal unit of six 


singers 

If more money is not available, one 
solution would seem to be less lavish 
shows involving lower production costs 


in other words, simpler programs 


Would the public accept simpler pro 
srams? Personally, I think they'd 
stand up and cheer. If there is one 


thing the Canadian public wants it is 


1 simpler, more direct approach to 


television programing 
If you ask me to 
statistics, I can't I don’t know too 
much about popularity polls and rating 
charts, but I think I know something 
ibout 
performed before them in hundreds of 


prove this by 


the Canadian people. I have 
towns from one end of Canada to the 
other I’ve given concerts in kinder 
garten classes, high schools and old 
folks’ homes. I have faced audiences 
of farmers in the west and the Mari 
times, new Canadians in northern On- 
tario, Canadiens in the Laurentians and 
businessmen in Toronto and Montreal 
They do not all like the same things, 


of course, but on one matter they seem 
to be in reasonable agreement One 
viewer in Windsor summed it up this 
way 

“Why have to be 
happening all the time?’’ he asked 
*‘Why all this eternal « horeography for 
everything and all this running around? 
Why all these jumping cameras? Can’t 
anything or anyone stay still? I think 


does so much 


television is trying too hard to be subtle 
and clever I can’t go to the kitchen 
for a drink without losing the show. 
Sometimes I just want to relax and [| 
wish T'V would help me to do it the 
way radio used to.”’ 

As things are now the viewer must 
be ever on the edge of his seat for fear 
of missing the comedian’s fast gag, the 
answer to the jack-pot question or the 
trick ending to the whodunit This 
required concentration is killing many 
TV shows as soon as they are born. 
Is Fine Scenery Too Corny? 


Relaxed shows have a way of carry- 
ing on long after the tense programs 
have died In radio, the Album of 
Familiar Music, 
tion of pleasant songs performed in a 
straightforward way, lasted for more 
than eighteen years Will any TV 
show equal that record? The most 
relaxed variety program to come out 


an unpretentious selec- 


of Canadian television so far is Cliff 
McKay’s Holiday Ranch, which uses 
only one set and features western music 
done in a free-and-easy ma er It 
has the highest rating of any Canadian 
TV musicale. Maybe the public does 
know what it wants 

One American TV station received 
a letter from a set owner who said 
‘I like your pretty well 
although some of them are a bit fast 
for me. My favorite one is where you 
put on the test pattern and play music 
behind it.” 

If radio has been able to provide 
relaxation, surely TV can do the same 
Some of the men in the business tell 
me this is impossible. How do they 
know it is? Have they ever tried to 
find out? Is it too corny to suggest, 
for instance, a program of fine Can- 
adian scenery backed simply by good 
music well played? I am thinking of 
a program that could either be watched 
or just listened to, a program that could 


programs 


“Sometimes | just want to relax and 
| wish TV would help me as radio did” 
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still be enjoyed by the housewife busy 
in the kitchen or by her husband 
behind his newspaper. 

What’s more important, it 
bring music into TV on a respectable 
basis. So far, TV hasn’t done much 
There have been a few 
CBC’s televised 


would 


for musk 
notable exceptions. 
operatic productions of Don Giovanni 
Die Fledermaus and The Consul were all 
superlatively good and reflected that 
same talent for doing things well that 
made the Wednesday Night radio series 
the envy of cultured listeners below 
the border But such musical thrills 
are rare 

Opera and ballet are naturals for th 
screen but when television runs up 
against other forms of music it doesn’t 
seem to know what to do. Generally 
it assumes there are two 

One is to photograph the 

is many different camera 
pianist 


speaking, 

ipproaches 
artist from 
angles as possible Thus a 
never appears without letting us see a 
close-up of his hands, plus a reflection 
of them in the piano lid When a 
symphony program is presented we are 
taken on a Cook’s tour of the orchestra 
during which we peer down the bell 
of the tuba, climb over the violinist’s 
lap and watch the details of the con 
ductor’s face writhing in ecstasy or 
All this distracts us to the point 
forget that 
Nor is our enjoyment en- 
that the 


agony 
where we music is being 
pl iyed 
hanced when we 
exquisite love song of the princess 1n 
Ravel’s Ma Mere L’Oye is really being 
1 bald-headed clarinetist 


discove r 


performed by 
of seventy-one 
The other 
musik is to 
played by 
painted scenery or bits of movie film 


method ot televising 


interpret what is being 


means of dancers, actors 


This disregards music’s whole purpose 
and fundamental appeal After all 
music is not picture but sound Its 
greatest fascination lies in the fact that 
it means different things to different 
people and that each one of us as he 
make up his own 
having 


listens to it can 
pictures Music lovers hate 
interpretations forced on them by TV 
or by anything else That is why so 
many were irritated by Walt Disney’s 
film Fantasia which tried to do exactly 
that The trouble is that many so- 
called musical programs are not musi 
at all. A couple of years ago when 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra were televised it was adver 
tised as a great musical event. It was 
not a musical event. It was a close-up 
study of a famous public figure at work 
with some Brahms going on behind 

What bothers the musician in the 
TV studio is the feeling that his work 
is always subordinate to something else 
Instead of performing interesting ar 
rangements for someone to listen to 
the instrumentalist is reduced to pump 
ing out routine accompaniments for a 
vocal soloist The 
arranger is equally frustrated. Harold 
Simeone, the brilliant orchestrator fo1 
the former Fred Waring Show, con 
plains that TV has killed any oppor 
tunity for creative work 

But it is the choristers who really 
The instrumentalist can at least 


dance line or a 


suffer 
sit down and play his music, but be- 
cause of the mania for movement the 
singer must mill all over the lot, trying 
to dance, trying to act, trying to re 

member his music and trying to follow 
a conductor whose beat he often can’t 
even see. Added to this confusion is 
the fact that a microphone operator 
has difficulty picking up the voice of 
a moving singer and a lot more diffi 
culty when several singers are heading 
in different directions at once. Obvi 
ously, such things as tone, diction and 
choral blend 
matter how much care has gone into 
the preparation of the music. At least 


become impossible, no 
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Whatever the coming of Springtime mean 


wherever your thought 
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NATURALLY 
GROOMED HAIR 
ALL DAY LONG 








An oil-starved scalp makes hair dry, 
loose, hard to keep neat. Keep hair naturally well 


groomed all day with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic — 





but a light oil to con- 
dition the hair and to supplement natural scalp 


oils so important to good 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK 


HAIR 
TONIC 


Chasebrough Mfg. Co., 
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Does Hopalong keep children too busy 


to develop an interest in good music? 


that was TV as I knew it. Other people 


doing choral work tell me they have 
similar problems 

When I first entered TV I 
and | that it 
vehicle for my 
me differently I 
feel that I was not 


money under such 


was told 
believed would be a 


perfect chou Two 


years taught even 
tually 
earning my 
conditions it 


came to 
bec ause 
working was impossible 


for me or anyone else to deliver the 


type of performance expected of the 
Bell Singers 
that 


the public is the 


for a show 


I had pl ins 


presented the girls to 


would have 


} 


public had come to 


' 
know them in live ance. | was 


told these plans wouldn't work in TV 


pertorn 


Maybe they wouldn't hav 1 can’t 
say. All I know is that the prestige 
of the Bell Singers which had been built 
up by fifteen years of hard work was 
beginning to collapse If | had any 
doubts on that score I only needed 
to open the letters that piled up on my 
desk every day My path seemed 
pretty clear It led right out of the 


studio door 

Jackie Rae, newly 
of variety shows for CB( 
he intends to do 
musical sound on TV 


ippointe d directo: 
tells me that 
something about 


This is certainly 


good news. When television first ar 
rived, someone came out with the 
report that the average viewer directs 
only forty percent of his attention to 


what he hears and sixty percent to what 
he sees. This may be true, but even if it 
is, it offers no justification for ignoring 
sound altogether 

One of this indiffer 
ence to sound on T'V is the assumption 
by many that the 
lover is sticking with his radio and his 


the reasons for 


studios true musik 


This seems a satis- 


the 


records anyway 


factory arrangement for present, 


but what about the future? What 
about the next generation? Children 
today are too busy with Hopalong 


Cassidy and Space Cadet to be both 
ered turning on the radio. Asa result, 
they are not likely to hear good musi 
or become acquainted with it and, as 
they will not 
even want it. The effect of this situa 


musical 


grow up, demand it o1 


tion on our culture is worth 
thinking about 

There is no point in saying, 
wishful thinkers are 


passing fancy 


as some 
that TV 


Television is 


saying, 
is a here 
to stay and with new developments in 
the offing—color and possibly even 3-D 


likely to 


of our lives than ever 


it is become more a part 
But if television 
the 
responsibility that radio did in raising 
the level of Canadian 
convinced the this to 
happen, in spite of all the Gallup Poll 
findings and Hooper ratings waved in 
front of The trouble 


statistical findings is that, at 


is here to stay it must assume 
taste I am 


public wants 


these 
best, all 
they do is analyze the public’s reaction 
to what it They don’t tell 
us how the public feels about what it 
is not getting and about what it wants 


me. with 


is getting 


Entertainment is 
but 
stitute tor 


thing 
a complete sub 
culture it is a 
the plano 
disappeared from the living room and 


a splendid 
when it becomes 
prelude to 
catastrophe Today has 
even the ping-pong table downstairs is 
gathering dust. We are doing little to 


entertain ourselves because we don’t 


have to. We are fast becoming a new 
sort of race—half man and half chester 
field that sits watching the world’s 
best talent beating its brains out to 
please us. All we have to do is raise 


or lower our thumbs as the Roman mob 
once did at the gladiatorial arena. And, 
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most of us know wha 
The parallel 
a little too close for comfort 
In certain fields of art 
TV has proved that it car 
make an 
should bes 


incidentally, 
happened to Rome 


drama, fo 
instance 
wants to, 
Just 
present can only 
after considerable thought and expe! 


when it importan 


contribution how it 
music be determined 
various ideas wort! 
TV could hel; 


mystery tha 


ment. There are 
trying. For one thing, 
break up the 
makes 


aura of 


many people shy away fron 


“good musik [his idea was outlined 
to me some time ago by Sigmund 
Spaeth of New York Spaeth first 
came into prominence on the radi 
as The Tune Detective and is now 


well-known member of the Metropol 
tan Opera Quizz panel 

‘Television has failed serious musik 
said Spaeth 
music if they 
of it We 
with an 
we build the 
into a superior 


“*“More people would enjo 
frightened 
Bach ind Bee 


and 


were not so 
surround 
thoven aura of mystery 
irtist who inte rprets ther 


being who stands aloof 


on a platform r'V can break dowr 
this silly attitude and help the artist 
and the public to become friends 


Instead of Artur Rubinstein appearing 
stiffly in forma 
backdrop, why should he not be sitting 


a dress suit against a 


at ease in a living room—your living 
room or mine?”’ 
What Spaeth is asking for 


Liberace sty le applied to serious musik 
Something like this was tried on CB¢ 


in a program called At Home With 
John Newmark, in which Newmark 


presented chamber music in an informal 
I understand many viewers liked 
the program But it didn’t last I 
wonder why not? 


way 


Let’s Forget the Gimmicks 


| don’t pretend to know the answers 


to many of the problems in TV pro 


grams, but I do think these answers 


can be found as TV grows up. In spite 
of all the bilge that clutters up Ameri 
can screens, there is some ev idence ot 
growing maturity A production as 


Pan, for 
been 


Peter 


have 


fine as the 
instance, 


recent 
would not pos 
sible two years ago, either in the studio 
or in the producer’s mind Here in 
Canada we still have too many variety 
that are much alike, but 
there is some excellent drama and the 
experimental program, Scope, with all 
its frequent artiness, does rate applaus¢ 

Since my exit from the studio a year 
ago | have returned twice to do singk 


shows too 


telecasts I enjoyed them immensely 


because on each 


occasion my singers 
were allowed to perform good music 
in their own way and under prope 


conditions. It was gratifying, too, to 
discover how producers and production 
methods are changing. The old slap 
happy high-school follies approach to 
a show seems to be giving 
thinking and the 
that you can’t build a program simply 
on fancy trick 


gimmicks 


way to 
clearer realization 


sets camera shots and 

TV has changed many things in our 
lives It down the 
habit. It has added new words to our 
speech and at the 1 
conversation It 


has cut reading 


Same time gagge 


pec 
has made our chil 
dren authorities on all sorts of subjects 
from interplanetary navigation to cattle 
rustling but has left them no 
do their homework It 


much away 


time to 

taken so 
The all-important ques 
tion for the future is, ‘‘What is it going 
to give us in return?” »& 


has 
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The Race to Sell put it, We had to get out and start Toronto Star ad. backed up by figures five salesmen. one-hour delivery 150 
competing again to show that in the first three months cars on hand and a price of $395 down 


New Cars Now the dealers found themselves Ford cars outsold Chevrolets in To ind $69 












































monthly for a 4 two-door 





} caught in a squeeze. The customers ronto and Montreal GM countered Ford \ Chevrolet agency instantly 
} CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 didn’t want to buy so many cars, but with a full-page ad showing that in the replied in black type that “‘Gorries a7 
j the manufacturers wanted the dealers same period GM’s total sales for all Canada’s largest with one hundred 
# to buy more. Ford and General Motors Canada outstripped Ford's and twenty mechanics, sixty salesmen 
; dead certainty that those Can- were locked in a battle to produce the The manufacturers’ battle was r half-hour delivery, four hundred cars 
wha ; » who own cars spend more on largest-selling car in the low priced flected in the dealer ads. Ford and GM on hand and a price of $390 down and 
el i i ‘es insportation than they do on ol ja ana igo, both ee outlets spent tens of thousands of $65 a month for a Chevrolet with four 
: onal tie. é ing away at each others dollars to shout, in effect, ““Anything doors 
. 1941 there was a car for every ten sales figures to try to prove to the you can do I can do bigger.”” A Ford In both the U. S. and Canada the 
can tiean Mow theta'en cox ter ever public that : their cars were the top agency in Toronto advertised it was factories spurred their dealers on with 
tan . ime Genesal DMotess eeo- sellers ; Ford V-8 outsells all the “one of Canada’s largest dealers” sales contests One Ford winner was 
ned that by 1964 the ratio will be others.” cried Ford in a full-page with twenty-five mechanics, twenty loronto’s Regent Motors whose ads 
ae ur to every four people. By that 
atl f they’re right, there will be 
vile million people driving five mil 


Bis irs about twice as many as there 
n the road now. 
Whatever the future prospects, pres 
nd day car advertising has a Barnum- 
load flavor to it. Vancouver dealers 
die e offered the free use of Fords for 
months. A Halifax dealer dangled 
ndred-dollar door prizes in front of 
ons who dropped into his show- 
s and left their names. In Sher- 
yke, Que., Henri Thibault took an 
yn on four hundred war-surplus 
ning planes and offered them to 


‘on 





ned 


idebaker buyers for one dollar. The 
mick was that the buyers had to 
ondition the planes and fly them 
Thibault only lost one plane 
sales were genuine bargains but 

ne buyers discovered that not all 
re windfalls. A Montreal dealer, for 
ple, offered $2,325 Chevs for 
625—but only on trade-in deals so 








could recoup by underallowing on 

vers’ old cars 

In Toronto, the biggest and most 

petitive market in Canada, buyers 
e recently been able to purchase 

Chevs and Fords for four hundred and 

five hundred dollars under the list 


price. Here Regent Motors, announc 
ng a sale “‘Mightier than the Atomix 
: Blast!’ readily confessed, ““Our boss 
is gone berserk.”’ When Hillcrest 
Motors slashed the price of Ford Main- 
ners from $2,192 to $1,575, National 
Motors reduced the same cars to 
147, proudly proclaiming, ‘““We can 
eet or beat any deal.’’ The result is 
it George H. Jackson, vice-president 
sales of Ford of Canada, has called 
buyers’ paradise.” 
The first hint of an impending sales 
e came in 1948 when the Ford Motor 
pany introduced an all-new model 
d stole the jump on its chief com 
titors, GM and Chrysler. The auto 
lustry had no time for competition 
ng the war and no need for it after 
struggle then was to produce, not 
sell. People had lots of money and 
irs and all a salesman needed was a 
neil and an order pad. ‘The auto 
kers pumped billions into increased 
duction In Canada alone, GM, 
rd and Chrysler—the Big Three 
inched expansion programs costing 








65 millions. 
Then ro the Ford Forty-Niner, . f } | I 
r engineere t oole t ‘ NJ y 
vt eke oats. tne io | &N IMportant part of the clothes you buy 
rmally takes three years Its pur- ¢ 
se and Ford’s working slogan was to ; 

Beat Chevrolet.’’ In Canada, thanks . . 9 24 4 

utly toa GM strike, it did just that and wien isn i uf f 

1,000 to 27,600 For the first time 

Ford could advertise, ‘““There’s only one 

eader—Ford. First in sales.’’ But by 


nen look for the tags that tell you 


Production and sales figures con 
tinued to soar. By 1953 Canadians 
were laying out $900 millions for new 
urs—twenty-six percent better than eee 9 
the previous year. But the following 1t ~ a 
year the slump came. Sales dropped 
fifteen percent and the automakers’ 
joy ride was over. The assembly lines 
had done their job, the crying demand 


for cars was ended and, as one dealer | BRUCK MILLS LIMITED Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 





fabric”. 
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A ( 2 
LE Na d 
wo Gp + > 
dered nthe hvsterica No 
( | These re genuine d 
nts' Th it' You'll never buy for 
Co n today for the de il of your 
Positively the greatest car ile on 
“rile anager Nat Gotft d 
led th a free tri 
| ! Sellin he re irked 
I like « n il barkin 
nae tand i V uto inu 
j hold a leash on their dealers it 
nece ry to understand the franchise 
Aut obile iren’t sold like 
ire ( nda franchise to 
(Chevrolet ; n't easily come 
Vher n appl » GM for a 
j rsniy he finds | bank account 
penence ind reputation under 
tin Che dealer can’t buy 
nd only in rare cases will the 
! irer through holding com 
nvest ne nin operation 
1 ri ne t be ible to provide 
‘ erv ice departme nt ind 
ff that neet the manufacturer 
lard 
franchise itself gives the dealer 
on to retail GM products——and 
(iM ducts only-—within defined 
territor Once he’s in business, the 
dealer required to make monthly 
re to GM on every phase of his 
operation and, if he needs it, GM sends 
ou business-management experts to 
help | 
Now, the manufacturer has to pro 
duce a certain number of cars to keep 
bly lines running economically 
ih ‘ ire illocated to district sales 
offices across the country where district 
le inager ind their staffs sell 
to their local dealers District 
othee keep close tabs on each dealer’s 


ince on a weekly, monthly 


nd early ba If district sales 
! r figure ne f his dealers 
ulling | weight, he can put on 
pre ure to sell hit more cars The 
d doesn't ha to be reminded that 
1 n e, which he holds nominally 
| onl i year if i Lime can be 
canceled t any time by the manu 
turer for n reason the manu 

r f 
| t if nu ber otf Ford deal rs 
» tl loronto area received letters 
ned by the district sales manager 
A ttac 1 the were orders they had 
ed July and August, plus much 
d drafted by the district 
othe I'he sales manager said he d 
lied | t rde ind current con 
ait I ynncluded that the orders were 
ind that the dealers should 
the revisions. One letter read in 
Not ynnly do we believe you 


eed the number of Fords M« 


ynarchs 


nd t I hown, but it appear to us 
ur failure to order these units 

‘ only be construed either as an 
unwillingness to co-operate to the 
‘ tent intaining i re isonable 
tock and place orders in conformance 
h t requirement or accept your 
vilure i dence of a lack of con 
fidence in your own ability to mer 


chandise a fair share of cars and trucks 


succeeding onths in your te! 
riteor 

l'o the dealer who finds himself over- 
s out 
dollar 
He can 
very slight 
either in his 


yaded with cars, or the man who 


tor \ »lume selling ind quick 


there Is one ready irket. 


bootleg his cars at 
rkup to a used-car lot 
wn territory, or, preferably, in some- 
' **Bootlegging’ Is a per 
but in the 


i bad name 


ody else 81 


honest 
industry it 
n the long run it cuts profits. 


fectly process 


nobile has 


pecaus 


In normal times ‘“‘bootlegged”’ auto- 
mobiles show up on used-car lots in the 
last months of the year, when dealers 
are anxious to clear their showrooms for 
next year’s model. This year, used-car 

selling new 
the first of January. In mid-Feb- 
Stoney’s Car Market in Toronto, 


Canada’s 


dealers have been cars 
since 
ruary 
selling 
Buicks 
Dodges and 
than 
week 
Oak- 
had 


So did many other used-car lots. 


one of largest, was 


brand-new Chevs, Pontiacs 
Oldsmobiles, Plymouths 
Studebakers at 
regular dealers were asking \ 
the first Fords rolled 


issembly line, 


prices lower 
from 
Stoney’s 
them 
Some dealers sell their 
they find it 
cars at a 
the 
five-hundred-dollar 
markup. Actually the more cars they 
sell, the bigger discount the 
gives them, so volume selling produces 


franchised 
this 


3 mpler to 


stock way because 


“hootleg’’ ten 
fifty-dollar profit, than sell one in 
normal way at a 
factory 


more profits 
Others, pressured by the factory into 


ordering more cars than they can 
handle, have no alternative but to 
peddle them to the used-car lots. 
Stoney’s owner, Stonewall Spivak, says 
that 1.500 of the 1,500 cars he sold last 


year were “‘bootlegged”’ in this manner. 


a deal 


“Those guys are glad to make 


In the world’s most competitive market.. 


is Americas 
best seller ! 


ano om . 
m8) ommmnrreve m 
oan ve . es 


Herth more when you buy. worth mare when you sell! 


FORD OF CANADA 





a 
G OG 
/} » 


2Xe—Wye—as— 


Treo | erin 


a Aah 
SQL STePa\y | 


Neve 


“Some of them 
throats 


me,” he 
their 


with 
would 
buck 
Some of 
that. 


says. 
cut own for a 
them may be doing 
A dealer who sells five hundred 
cars a year can buy a two-door Ford 
with heater (suggested price $2,216 
from the manufacturer for $1,706. If 
he’s willing to take a fifty-dollar profit 
sell it to a used-car lot for 
The marks it up to 
$1,956, grabs atwo-hundred-dollar prof- 
the market of 
franchised dealer in the neighborhood 


just 


he can 


$1,756 dealer 


it and eats into every 


He can afford to undersell because he 


has less overhead. 
Are the Dealers in the Red? 


Last 


year a million cars—eighteen 
percent of national sales—-were boot- 
legged in the U. S. Ray Miles, presi 


dent of the National Used-Car Dealers 
Association, predicted the end of the 
franchised dealer. He sees the old-line 
dealers being forced into low-overhead, 
cut-rate auto supermarket operations 
Howard Aletter, 
Toronto’s 


to defend themselves 
sales Gorries, 
huge 
this feeling 
to do business today,”’ he 
at Loblaw’s. The 


manager of 


new-car dealers, seems to echo 
““Volume selling is the way 


**Look 


love it 


says 


people 


Why GM's Sales Leadership 
ig Important to You’ 


(here) rhe re more Dy letersi 


(mein weet sale) bee ton fos aware Wf 94 


GENERAL MOTORS 


MANUFACTURER "® 
MANUFACTURER °C 





‘Gales leadership is sitnply public. preference 
based upoh the quality of the product 
and the teputation of the manufacturer” 


GeneraL Motors 


CMEVROLET « POmTIAG  @Losmoniie 


CMEVROLET TeUcHS ome 


Swree . Camriac 


Ford of Canada quotes U.S. figures to bolster best-seller claims. 
General Motors hits back hard with telling Canada-wide statistics. 


Ford and GM slug it out in the newspapers 
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123 FRONT ST. WEST 
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OPEN TILL 11 Pom —_ 


VOLUME SELLING SAVES YOU MONEY! 








At the retail level, Toronto marts trade punches. 


Many customers 


went dizzy trying to figure out which deal really cost them less. 
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methods, now sell 
thousand 
someone 


Gorries, using these 
3,500 cars a year-—a 
than three years ago ‘If 
undercuts us by fifty dollars, next day 
we'll undercut him by another fifty,” 
Aletter says. ‘““‘We can afford to. Some 
times we sell cars at a loss just to get 
people into our showrooms.” 
Naturally, many dealers are worried 
“‘Nobody’s making any money,” says 
C. Reg Howell, president of the 
Federation of Automobile Dealer As- 
Canada A 
now 





more 


sociations of survey of 


Canadian dealers is under way 
and Howell expects, from early returns 
that it will parallel a U.S. survey which 
reports dealers’ profits down from 


6.6 percent in 1950 to a tiny .6 percent 


in 1954 and that one in every five 
dealers is in the red 
Last fall, the Federation of Auto 


mobile Dealer Associations, meeting in 
Victoria, criticized the automakers for 
overproduction. The then president, 
D. A. Amory, a Montreal Chev dealer, 
warned: “It is imperative that factory 
urging dealers to 

maintau 
prestige and position within the indus 
try.” 

The answer from the factories is an 


officials desist from 


sell cars ‘even at a loss’ to 


amazed ‘‘Who, us?”’ Each sales director 


insists that, while he knows nothing 
about his rivals, his own company 
would never take steps that might 


push strong dealer organizations to the 
wall. They contend that many dealers 
have failed to realize they’re in a new 
merchandising era of volume sales and 
individual enterprise 

‘“‘Naturally,”’ says a Ford vice-presi 
dent, George H. Jackson, 
in aggressive salesmanship.”’” In the 
light of the last 
seems a modest understatement. 


“‘we believe 


twelve months this 


There was much of the carnival in 
the way new 1955 models made their 
debuts last fall. Trumpets blared when 
Chrysler unveiled its Forward Look in 
Detroit and lines of cancan dancers 
shook their ruffles at visiting dealers 
Across the river in Windsor a 
conservative Canadian Chrysler spent 
$100,000 to deck out part of its factory 
with rich carpets and drapes, autumn 
flowers and and fly in 
dealers and newsmen on chartered TCA 
planes 

When GM put its *55 Chevrolets on 
display in the U. S. last November, 
Chev dealers hung up miles of flags 
banners and placards, hired clowns and 
They $3,500,000 on 
promotion, giving away 2,100,000 bal 
million bottles of perfume, 
hundreds of thousands of pencils, yard 


more 


soft musi 


calliopes. spent 


loons, a 


sticks, potholders, key cases and 
beanies. sefore public showings 
dealers were given secret previews 
When Canadian Chev dealers were 


brought to Toronto for a glimpse of the 
new product, GM company police from 
Oshawa mounted a twenty-four-hour 
guard the CNE Automotive 
Building and carefully screened 
arrival. The Toronto Star 
“It’s easier to crack the 


over 
eat h 
observed 
Kremlin!”’ 
The security was partly to build up 
impact for publicity releases partly to 
prevent °55 models from stealing the 
thunder of still-marketable °54 
and least of all to keep competitors 
the 
laced with spies, design secrets are few 
The Ford 


uously absent in 


models 


guessing——in auto industry, well 


new then was conspi 
Canada Paralyzed 
10, it could only 
advertise: ‘“‘Ford is worth 
for!’ and hope that motorists would 
When its strike finally ended Jan. 30, 


Ford got an unexpected windfall. Con 


by a strike since Oct. 


waiting 


tracting to buy the first car off the 
Oakville, Ont assembly line, the 
Toronto Star printed coupons and 


invited readers to guess the exact hour 
minute, second and tenth of a second 
the first 55 Ford—and the prize 
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“This is the hottest sales competition 
in history—worse than the Depression” 


would emerge. The newspaper carried 
daily progress reports, arranged to have 
the vital instant caught by five stop- 
watches wired to the Dominion Ob- 
servatory in Ottawa—the supreme 
court of clocks and combed through 
more than 400,000 coupons. The winner, 
a seventy - four - year-old woman who 
couldn't drive, sold the car. 

Just as Ford got back into production 
for 1955, the results of the 1954 Ford- 
Chev race were released A compila- 
tion of new-car registrations in Canada 
showed Chev again the winner—60,815 
to 54,126. 

In the U. S. Ford and Chev 
claimed to have Chev quoted 
total registration figures which placed 
it ahead by a scanty 17,013 

1,417,453 to 1,400,440). Ford retorted 

that Chev had stuffed the ballot box by 
registering than fifty-five thou- 
sand unsold cars in dealers’ names. 
Ford had registered thirteen 
thousand this way so it 
the race by 
thousand 


both 
won. 


cars 


more 


only 
unsold 
had won 
twenty-five 
contradictions are common in the auto 
industry This example, 
Dodge and Buick are arguing over who 
first came out with the three-tone car 


cars 
insisted it 
wards of 


up- 
Such 


year, for 
Power Brakes for a Dollar 


With the 
the 


neck ind 
has roared on 
the 1955 While 
Gold, Blue and Sea 
Green Mist autos were streaming from 
the 
racked for new ways to sell them 

Elman Motors in 
offered “practically any 
your convenience,” 
cident and hospitalization insurance. 
City Buick-Pontiac in Toronto ad- 
vertised Pontiacs $2,139; for one 
dollar extra buyers could get any two of 
such features as 


two contenders 
neck, sales 
through 
Nugget 


race 
spring of 
Glacier 
factories, dealers’ brains were 
N:S., 
sult 


Sydney, 
terms to 


plus free life, ac- 


for 


directional signals, 
radio, power steering, power brakes and 
white-wall tires. Motorists in Hamilton 
found notes fixed to the windshields of 
their parked autos reading, ““This car 
and only $12 a week will get you a new 
Ford at Wentworth Motors.” In 
British Columbia, where some dealers 
were still trying to unload leftover °54 
models at as much as eight hundred 
dollars off the list price, F. W. Sher- 
wood, president of the Vancouver Auto 
Dealers’ Association, declared, ‘““This is 
the hottest sales competition in history 

even tougher than depression days.”’ 


In the Toronto Telegram of March 
11, Hillcrest Motors offered ’55 Fords 


suggested price, $2,200—at $1,895 
with terms of $195 down and $58 
monthly. In the same issue Elgin 
Motors offered the same car on the 
same terms for $45 less. And Wood 
Larkin Motors *““Nobody Undersells 
Mr. Wood and Mr. Larkin” ad 


vertised the same car at $1,775, with 
$175 down and $55 a month. 

Are too many cars being marketed in 
Canada today? 

“The fact that there’s a price war is 
all the proof you need that there ar 
more cars around than we can sell at a 
firm price,” Howard Moore, 
managing director of FADA. 

Others disagree, notably James Cooke, 


says 


an independent who is president of the 
Toronto dealer group. “I don’t think 
this give-away rat race has produced 
one new buyer,” he says. “If it hadn’t 
started we’d be selling the same number 
or cars.” 

All the half the 
sand-man working force at Studebaker 
Packard’s Hamilton plant was laid off 
summer, the president, D. C 
Gaskin, told the men the 
overproduction by the giants of the 
industry. Studebaker-Packard’s presi 
dent in the U. S., Paul Hoffman, 

| 


made similar charges which Big Three 


same, when thou- 


last 


reason was 


has 


officials are inclined to dismiss as the 


wails of a jealous competitor Phe 
market,’ says Rhys M. Sale, Ford’s 
Canadian president, “‘is what we—the 
factories and the dealers—can make 
ge 

Gaskin of Studebaker has more 
recently warned that unless the Big 
Three “realize there’s a limit to the 


market” there’ll be greater layoffs in 
the automobile industry in 1955. It is 
these perennial layoffs, sparked by 
heavy production schedules early in the 
that brought about or 
ganized labor’s demand for a 
teed annual wage 
to enforce first in the auto industry 

Meanwhile the race 
far the winner is 
who’s shrewd as a 
trader. **Today’s are 
interested in promoting a deal,” 
James Cooke. ‘‘Why, if I advertised a 
bargain on chartreuse hearses, within 
an hour some sharp customer would be 
in to tell me about some other dealer 
who’s offered him a chartreuse hearse 
for fifty dollars less—with 
tires.” 


year, have 
guaran- 
a demand it hopes 
continues So 


real the consumer 
horse 


only 


become as 
buyers 


says 


white-wall 
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T.e Man who Bought 





butions to such works and suggest 
en percent of their 

request them to'remain united 
r transactions and live in har- 


incomes; | 


toget her.”’ 


ie Scottish fashion, the Senator 


inding a dynasty The ‘‘chil- 
then in their late twenties and 
followed his instructions to the 
Chey remained united in their 
tions, charitable and 
the fortune intact, making it 
the largest, most potent accumu- 

of wealth in Canada 
lin, the eldest, is a tall thin man 
narried the daughter of Charles E 
3st, Montreal’s late pharmaceutical 
Kindly and scrupulous, Colin 
icomplainingly hand over fifty 
sand dollars to charity and change 
to tip a hat-check girl. He 
n his father’s seat at the Canadian 
centre of the 
4 tangled skein 


ibsidiaries sells coal and oil as far 


financial, 


nate. 


ort Company, the 
bster fuel empire 


is Vancouver 
the 
Lawrence Stevedoring, 
il-handling company 
fourth brother, 
n, runs the Quebec City branch 


brother, heads 
their profit- 
Richard 


Stuart, second 


an aggressive busi 


Canadian Import and keeps an eye 
Tankers, owned in 
Imperial Oil Eric, 
youngest, a redhead, helps direct 


mt Lawrence 


nership with 


doesn’t boss) J. S. Mitchell and 
pany in Sherbrooke, Que., which 
hardware, wholesale and retail 


1 coal and mining and mill supplies 
oth Stuart and Eric are 

interested in their Eastern Town 
ps farms as in business. John H. 
iylor, who married Marian Webster, 
ids the F. P. Weaver Coal Company, 
th headquarters in Toronto 


said to be 


[he profits from all these companies 
investments the 
ffers of Imperial Trust, their private 


1 from flow into 


ling company. Imperial is guided 
R. (for Reginald) Howard Webster, 
»wner of the Globe, third son, and 
father, a master craftsman of 
erce. 
nce a year the Websters meet to 
the ramifications of an empire 
|, oil, furs, lumber and consume! 
that touches every province and 
on both sides of the border lo 
vorld, the Websters present a 
d and somewhat self-conscious 
le, but behind closed doors in 


innual meeting they drop their 
tions and fight out their differ 
They look to Colin as head of 
imily, but in finance they usually 
the last Howard, 
ng skill has parlayed the 
ine into the big time. 
managing director of 
t, Howard manages the 
plans the financing of new Webster 
new Web- 


These are reckoned to 


WwW hose 
family 


word to 


Imperial 
money 
rprises and advises on 
holdings 
more than $100 millions, perhaps 
much as $200 one 
lontreal trust-company executive re- 
irks, “‘Imperial does more business 
st for the Webster family than 
mpany does for the public 
Like all the Websters, who shudder 
the thought of their name in print, 
Howard talent for anonymity 
In the Globe and Mail deal—he pur- 
hased the newspaper for himself and 
10t as the representative of his family 
even his executive secretary, Ray- 
nond S. Denton, didn’t know in ada- 
vance of Webster’s plans. 
As an added precaution, and because 
his decision to buy was a fast one, he 


millions As 


our 


has a 
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put in his offer just forty-five minutes 
before the bidding ind next 
day, Friday, arrived back in the family 
home in which he is the only Webster 
left, in time to catch a 
call from Toronto Globe trustee Henry 
Langford was calling to tell him he now 
owned the paper 

“IT think we might 
quiet till Monday 


( losed 


long-distance 


keep the 
Langford said 


news 


If you want the Globe to get it 
first you’d better not,’’ Webster told 
him \ few minutes later the phone 
began to ring. The unsuccessful bidders 
had been notified and the news was 
getting around Webster called the 
Globe’s editor-in-chief, Oakley Dal 
gleish, told him he planned no staff 


changes, took the phone off the 
went up to his bedroom, and 


began to 


hook 
is usu il 
weeks’ 


through several 


accumulation of m 


leaf 
igazines financial 
papers and company re ports 

An hour later reporters and photog 
raphers began to crowd into his spa 
hall, lined like the rest of 
the house with the Senator's collection 


cious tront 


of Dutch and English masters in mas 
gold frames 


Since he hadn't 


Sive 


given an interview 


to his own paper Webster had no 
ntention of giving other papers any 
thing I’m not coming down,”’ he told 
his Finnish houseman, who, with his 
wife takes are of the three-story 
red-brick hous« Among the peopl 
turned away was John McConnell, 
publisher of the Montreal Star, who 
had called to welcome Webster nto 
the fourth estate Webster ipologized 


to McConnell next morning 


Advice in the mailbag 


Webster 
to re 


in truth, had been too busy 


ilize fully what buying the Globe 
would do to his cherished privacy. In 
had 


meeting ol 


the previous few weeks he been 
in Miami for a 
U. S. Radiator, which operates a chain 
of nine factories He had 
Angeles and San Diego to 


two of his real-estate holdings 


directors 
visited Los 
look over 
He had 
stopped off in Louisiana and Texas to 
see his partners in Southwest Lumber 
He’d hurried on to 
a meeting of Central 
As 
heavyweight champion and a 
crony’ of his, he’d taken time out to 
attend a dinner of the Alfalfa Club in 
it which President Eisen- 
hower was also a guest Chen he 
Detroit 


in time to 


Kansas City for 
Coal and Coke 
Gene Tunney, former 


guest of 


business 


Washington 
wound 
real 


up conferences in furs 


ind chemicals spe nd 


a day in Toronto 
ibout the Globe 
The sudden glare 
he bought the paper 
guard. He was slightly 
by the flood of 
jobs, handouts, backing for inventions 
But he the 
of sound suggestions for improving the 
Globe’s readability, and he 
by the number of people 
from Charlie Peters, 


estate 


isking questions 


ot public itv when 
him off 
overwhelmed 

} 


CODE 
I I 


caught 


mail seeking 


was impressed by number 
was moved 
who simply 
wished him luck 
vice-pres dent of the Montreal Gazette, 
‘Glad to see you’ve bought 
the 


who wired 
paper in Canada,” to 


two bottles of headache 


second-best 


who sent 


man 
tablets with the comment I don’t 
know who you are, but if you've got 
a sense of humor, you'll be all right.”’ 


l'o dispel any impression that he was 
as the frustrated 
newspapers had labeled him, Webster 
granted a belated interview to Mont- 


1 man of mystery,” 


real newsmen in the offices of Imperial 
Trust his St. James Street head 
quarters 

Reporters waited in his grey carpeted 


office. comfort ible but unostentatious, 


until Webster broke from a meeting 

to greet them. They saw an amiable 

hefty six-footer, an athlete gone a 

little to seed, with strong, fresh-col- 
30, 1955 
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ored, heavily handsome 
thatch of grey hair He 


displayed his sense of humor by laugh 


a thinning 


ing heartily at a 
that he 
But 


reporter's suggestion 
figure.’ 
his obvious wish to be 


was “a mysterious 


in spite of 


thought co-operative, he gave no new 
information as to why he had bought 


the Globe and clues as to the 
kind of publisher he 

Indeed, he didn’t 
sides, he is personally modest and 
reticent He manages 
out of Montreal's 
social columns. He avoids parties 
a little shy and 
crowded drawing room. He 
drink, but 
that he couldn’t go 
honor in the [ S 
all evening 


no new 
would be 
quite know Be 
professionally 


to keep his name 

, 
1c S 
women 


with uneasy 


takes 


only 


n 


in oc isional social 


because he found 


to a party in his 


and nurse a glass of water 


‘He's 


for 


happy to drop out to the 
friend and 
“We sit 


then he 


house dinner,’ says his 
legal 
iround 

I arges off 
for work 


a cocktail 


there if | can 


Howard 
the fat 
to get up early 
tell him I’m having 
party, he’ll say, ‘Well, Ill 
’ but | know he 
show up, unless he thinks it’s important 


adviser, T. P 
ind chew 
home in time 
But if I 
vet won t 
to me.”’ 
He is 
conference 
dominates He 
without 
viewpoints 
forcefully 
fellow 


companies 


much more at home in a 


room, which he usually 
his 
listens poker 
and then 


“People 


outlines position 


concisely, notes, 
faced to other 
States his opinion 
director 


the 


listen to him,” says a 
‘He knows 
shipping room up.”’ 

The his operations cover 
most of the U.S. and would drive 
executives to nervous prostration 
seen him chair three meetings at once,” 
says Howard, “‘and never once his 
thought He 
gives it something to chew over, 
ducks into He’s 
like one of those champion chess players 
bunch of 


his from 
scope of 
most 
‘I’ve 
lose 


train of gets one meeting 


rolling, 
another 


then he one 


who take on a opponents 
it once.”’ 
his ca 


but 


His business associates say 
astounding 
says, “I don’t work 
I know This 


disparity of views is probably explained 


pacity for work is 


Webster 


is hard as some people 


himself 


by the fact that business, his only love, 
has few rivals for his attentions 

He seldom uses the tennis court in 
his back yard or the billiard room in 
the basement, and he cocks an eye only 
occasionally at television. He no longer 
has time to join his boyhood chums 
n badminton or squash, which used 
to be a regular part of his routine. The 
people he sees most often today are 
business friends with whom he can kick 
irround a deal at the same time he’s 
soaking up sun on a southern beach 


between board meetings 
trinkets like yachts, pri 
te planes and chauffeur-driven Cadil 


Show plrece 


lacs leave him unmoved He drives 
i medium-priced car, dresses in plain 
blues or browns, and doesn’t know 
what it’s like to look enviously it 


window 
He has little 


shop 


interest in music, books 


or any of the arts except the theatre 
which is far from being a passion with 
hin His favorite dramatist is the late 
George Bernard Shaw, whom he prob 


ibly admires for the quality of his logi: 


Business is his work, his recreation 


I like to travel’) and his hobby 
‘You meet all kinds of people in 
business. I like to sit down and talk 
to them’’ He can talk engrossingly 
on such topics as lumber, oil, furs, real 
estate, chemicals, electronics, pens and 


features below 


and he will no doubt soon be 
adding newspapers to his repertoire 
He talks in a slow pleasant baritone 
frame relaxed. He doesn’t brag 
seldom loses his temper. But 
the and excite- 
his cz Colin 


and « 


boilers, 


his big 
ind he 
he relishes intric 


illing 


autious, 


acies 
For 


safeguards the 


ments of while 
orthodox 
Webster canadian 
board rooms, Howard roves the wilde 
reaches of U.S stalking 


“special situations,’’ capturing 


holdings in familiar ¢ 


business, 
corpo 
rations, carrying the frontiers of empire 
far afield 

The physical he had 
l 


preparation 


for this sort of rough-and-tumbke 
was first-string hockey and football 

Montreal’s Lower Canada College, sec 
ond-string at McGill University, com 
petitive tennis and badminton, and the 
university’s 1930 intercollegiate cham 
pionship golf team Though he also 
da»yhled with indoor shooting and 
squash. he managed to turn in bet 
ter-than-average papers for his BA 
After a year at Babson Susiness Col 
lege in Massachusetts, and a round 
the-world cruise on the Empress of 


Britain with his family, he settled down 


late in 1933 in the proving ground of 
Imperial Trust 

Acting on the sink-or-swim principle 
Senator Webster tossed Howard im 


mediately into deep financial water 


‘You must have learned something in 
school,’’ the Senator said, “‘see if you 
can find out what’s wrong with Holt 
Renfrew 
‘*Mink Eat Too Much’’ 

Webster, himself, didn’t come up 
with a cure for Holt Renfrew, a fur 
company the Senator helped found 


headed, and of which Webster is still 
a director But in studying the fur 
business, he came across Annis Furs, 


Detroit 
but 


i smooth-running company 
little 


father to 


ith excellent too 
capital He 
buy it 
When Webster 
managing director, commuting between 
Detroit and Montreal, a 
turbation through 


earnings 
pe rsuaded his 


young moved in as 


tremor 
the 


of per- 


ran Six-story 


Annis building Che hierarchy were 
not unnaturally anxious about their 
jobs 

Webster sensed the unrest and called 
in the sales manager, the late C. R. J 
Sullivan “What's the matter?’ he 
isked Sullivan, who had been with 
Annis for years Don’t you like it 
here?’ 

Of course said Sullivan, taken 
aback, “but | | was worried 

‘That's just fine,’ said Webster 
‘because I like you all here.”’ 

That was their total conversation 
Annis, founded in 1876, is now one of 
the two or. three biggest fur « ompanies 
in the United States Its wholesale 
buyers cover the country It owns 
and leases fur departments in U. S 
departme nt stores and operates several 
department stores of its own Che 
Websters own it outright 

In the Thirties, acting for his father 
who was getting a little weary of 


traveling around, Webster bought into 
Sudbury Diamond Drilling when that 


company first drilled the fabulous Steep 


Rock iron mines, then sold out at a 
profit. He took over a big mink farm 
in Chicoutimi, which he still owns, 
though this venture didn’t prove espe 
cially profitable (“They eat too much 
and don’t grow big enough” 

He acquired a reputation as a man 
who would “look at anything.’” When 
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sheared lamb) came out in the 
he was one of a group that 
corner the market. They 


up all the Uruguayan sheep 
their hands on. Unfor 

they paid three dollars for 
wth a dollar. Then it turned 
Latin America had more sheep 
ey had counted As a final 
realized they 


ild get 


they had bought 
ng kind of mouton Webster 
iround for this crowning dis 
nent Scenting danger, he 
loaded just before the market 


howed an early talent for spot 
situation’’-—a company that 
bought cheap, built up with 
ind skill, then sold high Chis 


ome hard clear thinking on how 


inv’s assets relate to its earning 


ind what Webster calls the 
vth factor,’ which is simply a 
on of selling more and more of 


ompany’s product, but which in 





) 


— AD» a 


a 








ce may depend on such hard-to 


factors as whether tension will 
‘You study th 
“You listen to 


have to 


ise in Formosa 
says Webster 
Then you 
You can weigh 
right 


ot people 
luck 
lred things and 
nety eight If 
in be caught 


lots of 
you can be 
the other two are 
you ¢ out on a 
ebster’s feeling for the tricky 


th factor was evident in 193¢ 


he bought into the U. S. com 
Claude Neon Lights He won 
ol in a management fight, then 
ned up when the neon-sign boom 


loped into the even bigger fluores 
lighting boom He sold 
11 in the nick of time, before wartim«e 
sent the stock 
vn. He nimbly re-invested in Walke1 
Company, an 


out n 
Kouts 


plummeting 


outdoor advertising 


that did so well during the war 
e power shortage that when Web 


er sold out at the war’s end the firn 


d « nough back orders to keep it busy 
three years 


} 


Hy the time 1941 


the Senator died in l 
to branch out 


r to prove what he could do entirely 


n Howard was ready 


n his own “He didn’t make many 

opers, but the ones he made were 
lillies,”’ says a business friend of that 
el od One of his dillies was to back 


With Mary Martin 


musical « omedy. 
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playing the lead, he 
Broadway by storm 
It was quite a blow to find that Marv 
Martin wasn’t in it 
by S 


hoped to take 


In Spite of gags 
J. Perelman and lyrics by Ogden 
Nash, the show folded in Philadelphia, 
where they fired the leading man. “W. 


thought he had a cold. but he just 
couldn’ t sing,”’ says Webste« I Webst« r 
didn’t lose his shirt, but it cost him a 


button. He has since shied away 
from propositions he can’t 

One thing led to another He in 
vested in an oil-drilling company 
Dallas, Tex Then he found 
that his customers weren’t paying their 
drilling bills until their wells came in 
f they did drilling 
could run as high as a quarter-million 
dollars Webster decided he n ight as 
well be gambling himself. He took his 
in the and 
deep in the oil 


fancy 


inalyze 


Since 


sold) in 


eve! since 


costs 


fees in a part interest wells 


soon was (and still is 


business 


After the war he bought a big chunk 


of Central Coal & Coke, which owns 
twenty-three oil wells in Louisiana and 
Texas and has coal reserves mn the 
central states of two hundred and ten 
nillion tons About the same time he 
picked up Southwest Lumber in Ar 
zona, an amalgam of logging camps 
three lumber mills, and seventy-two 
miles of wholly owned railroad. Web 
ster pumped in new capital and jumped 
production from sixty-seven million 
board feet in 1945 to a hundred and 
twenty million last year He recently 
sold control to a Texas firn Edens 
Birch Lumber. He thinks Edens-Birch 
is smart enough to look after his inter 
ests, giving him more time to concen 
trate on two vast new lumber projects 
in the taller timbers of Oregon and 
Wash ngton 

On all his timberlands, reforesting 
is under way Conservation is close 
to his heart In what the Wildlife 


Management Institute calls “the R 
Howard Webster : 
dents are studying wild fowl and marsh 
in Alberta and Manitoba. Their 
take is Denton 


program,’” six stu 


grasses 


studies may years but 


his executive secretary says He’s 


willing things time 


to give 


He is not so patient when things are 


going wrong. For example, he ousted 
the top-ranking officers of the Michigan 
Chemical Company and the North 
eastern Fire Insurance Company of 
Hartford “He doesn’t look for i 


fight Howard, his lawyer, “‘but 


when he 


says 
that somebody’s doing 
the company no good 
Webster made it fairly clear 


could be 


thinks 
in be tough 
that he 


wrested control 


he « 


tough when he 


of Eversharp Incorporated from its 
founder, Martin Straus I] The pen 
company’s sales had been riding high 
$46 millions) in 1946 when Straus 
bought control of the plants that made 
the Schick Injector razor Unluckily 
for Straus ilong with the razor he 


ilso ac quire d Webster, Schick's largest 
shareholder 

Webster wasn’t happy about Ever 
I wasnt in 


sharp, which he suspected 


very sound shape But before he got 
iround to selling shares, they began 
to drop rapidly on the stock market 
ind Webster found he couldn’t get out 


without losing close to a1 llion dollars 
What happened was that Straus had 
roll on a ball 
as the ball point boon 
Webster was not 

He set out to 


the management 


bet Eversharp’s bank 


point pen just 


was slackening 
favorably mpressed 
take over 
Studying the Webster de 
cided that what k versharp needed was 
is back on Schick and 


and ils He 


directors he was 


company 


to get the emph 


standard pens pem 


thew 
convinced the other 
night 
of control of 


idvertising 


Chey stripped president Straus 
everything but the cor 


pany’s 


Straus then held up Eversharp’s 
30, 1955 81 
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Webster won’t “just let the Globe sit 


there.” He may even move to Toronto 


could 
» tried to muster support among 
shareholders. But when the show- 
July 1949, he had 


annual meeting as long as he 
while he 
the 


down finally came in 


only 200,000 votes to Webster’s 715, 
379 Straus was out of a job at 
Eversharp 

Webster is still the biggest share 
holder in Eversharp, which has fac 
tories in Chicago, Clinton, lowa, Los 
Angeles, Bridgeport, Conn, Niagara 
Falls and Toronto, and sells the Schick 


thousand outlets 


razor through thirty 
As chairman of the executive com- 
mittee Webster now controls the 
company. 

In all his deals he looks well ahead 


Three years ago he bought the million 
dollar Discanso Gardens, near one of 
Los Angel satellite towns, called, 
ippropriately, La Canada. The Gar 
dens’ show place, a breathtaking ex- 
pans camellias and yiner exotic 
DlOoO 3 has just been sold to the 
County of Los Angeles. This provides 
1 steady market for the Gardens’ 
nursery, Which Webster has kept to 
carry the costs until the big city grows 


Then he’ll own some 


real estate. 


out to meet him. 


high-priced 
‘You Make People Happy’ 
thousand 


Near Detroit he 


owns three 


icres that he thinks will someday have 
1 lot of houses on them, and last year 
he bought a ranch twenty-five miles 
north of San Diego, in fast-growing 
southern California He is planting 
alfalfa and alligator pears to pay for 
his ..olaings until San Diego moves 
next door to the ranch He doesn’t 
think it will take more than twenty- 


five years 
Everything that Webster is or wants 


to be he expresses or looks for in 
business 3usiness is a way of life 
a reason for existence He has wealth 


enough to do anything or buy anything 
and mindful of this, a friend 

once asked him 
Why go on getting 


he wants, 
from college days 
“Why. Howard? 


deeper into business?”’ 


Webster looked faintly surprised 
‘Well, what else would you do?’’ he 
asked 

He isn’t an introspective man. When 
he probes his own motives he frowns 
over the unaccustomed exertion “It’s 
not the money itself,’”’ he says slowly 
you're trying to build something 
You're figuring how to grow more trees 
and how to use the waste and that 
takes you into chemicals. You try to 
make the company run better and that 


nakes the people you work with happy 
helps a lot of other people 
it’s the 
pattern ot 
out It is 


and too 
I'd say 

The 
bear him true he is 
in Eversharp but he ruefully lists pen 
companies among “‘things not to get into 

things that depend on razzle-dazzle 


accomplishment.”’ 
his deals seems to 


active 


idvertising, where you have to steal 
the market from someone else.’” Apart 
from these “special situations,’’ the 
companies he personally guides are in 
lumber, oil, furs and real estate, all 
natural resources, all “‘growth situa- 
tions,”’ things he expects to live with 
a long time 

In 1952 Webster, acting for the 
Webster family, bought the Penobscot 
Building, Detroit’s tallest skyscraper, 


for One day later he 
turned down an offer that would have 
netted him a million dollars. If he 
the forty-seven-story skyscraper today, 
Detroit businessmen think he would 
clear five millions. They think he’s 


$17,500,000 


sold 





to 


could 


hanging on with an eye 
Lawrence Seaway, which 
Detroit one of the world’s great ports. 
hy bster presents a challenge to 
a leading Detroit stockbroker 
both to match his own vision and that 
of other Canadians who 
beating us to the punch, 


us, 


the seaway is concerned.” 

In Canada the No. 1 question is 
what was Webster’s vision in buying 
the Globe and Mail? His bid on the 
paper like his bid on the Penobscot, 
seemed to have been made on the spur 
of the moment. 

“That’s only because he acts so fast,” 
says Denton, his executive secretary 
‘Those of us who know him realized 
he wanted to own a good office building 
for yea Well, he’s always wanted 
to own a good newspaper. Knowing 
him as I do, I know he won't just let 
it sit there 

Chere’s more than speculation in the 
view that Webster may be considering 
shifting the heart of his operati s fror 
Montreal to Toronto He m even 
become a sident of Toronto Since 
he bought the Globe friends have heard 
him say that Ontario is the prov ince 
of the future and Toronto the city of 
the future 

The Globe S i pe rsonal pure hase 
the family isn’t in it, and significantly 
We bster seems to be « learing his decks 
for action. Before he bought the Globes 
he was approached by a Montreal firm 
which planned to build a brand-new 


city of thirty thousand people on Nun’s 


Island, only a mile from downtown 
Montreal. The island, now owned and 
farmed by a Roman Catholic monas 


tery, could make its promoters millions 
of dollars Webster was one of the 
few men big enough to shove such a 
deal through. He took an option, then 
let it go just ten days after he bought 
the Globe 

“It might be compromising if the 
St. Lawrence Seaway comes up,”’ he 
explains ‘They might be k »%king for 
a place to put a power station | 
wouldn’t want to put the paper in 
a position where it couldn’t take a 
stand.”’ 

Unlike the former owner, the late 


McCullagh, Webster has no ink 
in his veins and doesn’t profess to have 


( reorge 


But he admits that a paper as powerful 
as the Globe 
“You could 


has a certain magnetism 
make it 
‘“*maybe 
pretty close to 
It might help in getting 
thoughts across about lower tariffs.”’ 
He is well that the Globe’s 
past proprietors were influential politi 
cally “Politics depends on 
you've got to get the right 
he reflects, still thinking out loud. 
Liberals done a wonderful 
But I’m more of a Conserv 
The parallel between the 
Building and the 
tional light on his future 


mavbe more na 
tional,’’ he 
national—-we’re 


States 


muses, more inter 
the 


some 
aware 


people, 
people,” 
“The 
have job 
ative.” 
Penobscot 


addi 


as a publisher 


Globe casts 


Checking the Penobscot’s books, he 
saw it was only ninety-two percent 
rented He reckoned he could push 


and he 
grow, 
he says, ‘“‘and the Penobscot is Detroit’ s 
finest building.”’ 

Webster also thinks that ¢ 
grow and that the 
finest paper. But fine that he 
can’t boost its circulation. ‘“The after- 
noon papers have called me a man of 
mystery,’” he said at a Globe party in 
honor, “I hope there will be no 
mystery about our goals.” 


that up to ninety-nine percent, 


has. “‘I figure Detroit’s going to 


‘anada will 
Globe is Canada’s 


not so 


his 


the St. 
make 
says, 


appear to be 
at least where 
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WHY WASTE YOUR LIFE? 


WONDERING WHAT i 
GREAT SECRETS 
OTHERS POSSESSED? 


What men in the past 
have done — you can do 
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WISDOM ‘( IES FROM WITHI 
ALL IS NTAINED IN MIND 
— THEREIN LIES THE KEY 
THE KABALARIAN PHILOSOPHY 
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ORIGI | LANCI he 
Ve SPLIT P SONALIT 
nge nun n nature 
1 HEALTH EXPRESSION 
HAPPINESS THE TRUE JOY 
OF LIVIN: THROUGH RIGH 
THINKING 


DO YOU 
NEED HELP? 


Send your name and address 


for free literature without obligation to 
KABALARIAN PHILOSOPHY FOUN- 
DATION, 1160 West 10th Ave., Van- 
couve , Ba 








Grows Better Plants in Soil, 
Simply dissolve ond water all your house 
plants, garden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 


and lawn. beeds instantly. If dealer can’t F earanlecd by ©) 

supply send $1 for! Ib. Mokes 100 Gals ‘Good Housekeeping 
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HYDROPONIC CHEM. CO., Copley, Ohio, U.S.A. “oa 
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“SUNA!” 


or, as you might say ‘‘So Whiat!”’ 


“Suna! What’s it to me if you do spend $325,000,000 


a year in Canada? It doesn’t affect me” 


ed pl ie ep 


Ts Bal a 


But our Eskimo friend is wrong... and you may be just as wrong! In 
his case, he’s out of business if Canadians can’t afford fur coats. In your 
case, you may be sure that the buying power of your fellow countrymen 


definitely affects your standard of living. 


4 


¥ 


More spending money in the pockets of Canadians all across the land is one 
result of General Motors policy ol spending at home. Each vear GM spends 
hundreds of millions of dollars, on both payrolls and supplies in Canada, 
and this money filters back to every part of our national economy. This 
increased buying powel aflects everyone. The miner in British Columbia, 
the shipwright in Quebec, the businessman m Ontario, the farmer in 
Saskatchewan, the logger in New Brunswick... a// benefit, directly on 
indirectly, by the $325.000.000 boost the Canadian economy gets every 


vear from General Motors spending. 


General Motors is able to spend this vast amount because Canadians recogiiize 
the value of General Motors produc ts—and buy them. We are able to build 
this famous ““GM value” into all ou produc ts because of modern methods 


of manufacture. intensive research, and careful pure hasing. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


GROWING WITH CANADA 


GENERAL MOTORS OF CANADA =| FRIGIDAIRE PRODUCTS OF CANADA GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL THE McKINNON INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED LIMITED LIMITED LIMITED 
OSHAWA AND WINDSOR LEASIDE AND SCARBOROUGH LONDON ST. CATHARINES AND GRANTHAM TWP. 











PRODUCING MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 
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DONALD SINDEN 

DIRK BOGARDE 

VIRGINIA McKENNA 
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SIMBA the terror that 


comes by night—out of 


the darkness, always hid- 
den—ready to strike! 


SIMBA . a story of courage, 


love and hate! 


SIMBA .. . MARK OF THE MAU MAU. 


movies to watch for 
"THE DIVIDED HEART”’ 


Starring 


CORNELL BORCHERS 
ARMIN DAHLEN 


“OUT OF THE CLOUDS” 


Starring 


ANTHONY STEEL ROBERT BEATTY 
DAVID KNIGHT MARGO LORENZ 


alse starring 
JAMES ROBERTSON JUSTICE 


YVONNE MITCHELL 
ALEXANDER KNOX 


NORMAN WISDOM 
im 


“ONE GOOD TURN” 


also starring 


JOAN RICE THORA HIRD 
SHIRELY ABICAIR 


foe) 111, [em -lele), Brom (el 8): | 


LOCAL THEATRE 





















Mailbag 


Is Modern Music Raucous? 


For some time I have wondered why 
it is almost impossible to tune in to an 
enjoyable program of music. The an 
swer appears in How the Disk Jockeys 
Run the Record World (March 19). 
There is a reference to a “‘raucous sort 
of rhythm.” Brother, that’s just what 
the voices are today, and many radios 


ire silent because of them. Beautiful 


se 





Fa 


songs are distorted by the modern mood 
of singing Mrs. S. Austin, Medicine 


Hat, Alberta. 


@® June Callwood refers to rhythm-and- 

blues music as “a type of raucous and 

This it may be, but 

please give us that rather than the 

monotonous 0om-pah, oom-pah rhythm 

of such band leaders as Guy Lombardo. 
Joan Mercer, Winnipeg. 


pulsing music.” 


The Elusive Jim Flynn 

Jim Flynn’s Private Army 
») is unfair to the Duncan 
Chis unit is made up of loggers, law- 
yers, blacksmiths, farmers, Indians 
all dedicate two nights a week because 
they realize the need of an army that 


March 


militia. 


can be 
aggression or national disaster, such as 
in 1948 when the Duncan force went 
to fight the B. C. flood 

Fortunately, we have not 
hand-to-hand combat We are con- 
fident Flynn’s ageing army would suffer 
a great defeat for I recall a fifteen- 
year-old cadet saying, ‘‘Let’s fix bayo- 
nets, and we'll them off the 
island.” 

| also recall an exercise at Genoa 
Bay when the militia was advancing 
on Flynn’s army, but no contact could 
be made. The rain was coming down 
by the bucketful; after searching for 
a considerable time we came to a 
building from which emanated sounds 
There was Flynn’s army 
His battle cry: ‘“‘Have a drink— it’s 
too wet to fight.’”-—-William F. 
combe, Cobble Hill, B.C. 


mobilized in the face of any 


allowed 


drive 


of rejoicing. 


Lus- 


A Bill of Rights? 

Your editorial (Let’s Have a Bill of 
Rights, March 19) should call forth the 
approval and support of every thinking 
Canadian. It voices one of our coun- 
try’s crying needs Every Canadian 
should have the protection of a bill of 
rights if this country is to function as a 
democracy. 

Had we had such a bill in 1942 we 
would not have deprived Canadian- 
born Japanese of their property and 
freedom. A provincial action did that 
to Canada; a federal law would save 
other minority groups from such ‘dis- 
crimination. 

Canada is a federal democracy and 
laws relating to freedom and 
should be federal and not 
We gave only lip service 


so all 
welfare 
provincial, 


to the United Nations bill of rights, 
and it is high time that that, or a 
similar bill, became Canadian law. 
Ella Lediard, Owen Sound, Ont. 


@ Communists are in favor of a bill 
of rights; they feel it would suit their 
interests. This alone should be enough 
to make any Canadian 
support such a bill. If, 
War Measures Act, 


incommunicado, can it be denied that 


hesitate to 
under the 
persons were held 


the circumstances demanded such ac- 
tion or that the results justified the 
action taken? It should be borne in 
mind that Canada was at war, and this 
also applied to the postwar Emergency 
Powers Act with regard to ¢ 
of Japanese origin 

Human rights and fundamental free- 
doms are amply protected by existing 


inadians 


Canadian laws, and it would be foolish 
to facilitate or protect the conspiracy 
which is the main 


W. B. Smith, 


of Communism, 
threat to our freedoms. 
Oakville, Ont. 


@ 1 heartily agree with your editorial 
on a bill of rights for Canada, but you 
overlooked one point If and when the 
federal government passes such legis- 
lation, it will be the CCF and not 
Mr. John Diefenbaker who will deserve 
the credit for the bill. The CCF, since 
1932, has incessantly campaigned for 
such a bill.—John Wilson, Ottawa. 


Our Most British City 


Beverley Baxter, in his London 
Letter of March 15, I Would Choose 
Toronto, has evidently never heard of 


Victoria, B.C., the most British city 
in the whole of Canada.—E. R. Patrick, 
Victoria 

ca 


Sir Beverley B 

No Socialist he 

Perish the dastardly thought. 

But a Tory true blue 

Of deep indigo hue 

What’s more, he’s no friend of the Scot. 


More English you'd say, 
With each passing day, 
But still claiming to be a Canuck. 
In the Houses of P 
Sits Sir Beverley B 
Perhaps Viscount, one day, with some 
luck. 
Alexander MacMillan, Lockerby, 
Ont , 


An Old-School Irishman 


Bruce Hutchison, in his interesting 
Struggle for the Border, says that Sir 
Guy Carleton was ‘‘an English gentle- 
man of the old school.’’ Undoubtedly 
Carleton was a gentleman, ‘‘of the old 
school”’ perhaps; but he was not Eng- 
lish. Although married to an English 
wife, Carleton was born and raised in 
Ireland.—W. F. Cavanagh, Victoria. 


The Year It Rained at Olds 

The Year [t Didn’t Rain (March 19 
didn’t apply to all the prairies. In 
1937 we were farming near Olds, Alta.. 
about sixty miles north of Calgary, and 
it certainly did rain. And it kept on 
raining in the fall, holding up threshing 
But prices were miserable At Olds 
the price of No. 1 wheat went to twenty 


MACLEAN'S 


cents a bushel, eggs were four c« 
Grade A large, and we were offered 
dollar each for fat turkeys. 

One farmer took a load of barley 
town to get money for groceries, 
could find no elevator to buy it un 
he paid the freight. He didn’t like 
thought of the long haul back, 
offered it at any price. Finally 
buyer agreed to take it if he’d br 
a turkey to pay expenses next time 
came in. A few days later the far 
appeared at the elevator and han 
over a crate containing two turk¢ 
The elevator man told the farmer 
turkey would do. Stammering in « 
barrassment, the farmer finally blurt 
“But I’ve brought another load 
barley!”’ 

Oh, it rained all right in our sect 
W. Hinson, Sundre, Alberta 


@ It was pretty bad in the Thirt 
and probably shortened the lives of 
few people, but you haven’t heard t 
worst of it 

People kid themselves that they ha 
the dry belt licked I’ve done mo 
excavating for Indian relics than ar 
man in Saskatchewan. At one site so 
of the 
an old 
buried by a wall of drift sand just bel 
the sod: that’s a relic of a drier peri 
than we know anything fre 
500 to 1,000 years. You’ve no guarar 


older oc upation layers lic 
river sand floor, and they 


ibout 


tee that such a period won’t return 
What it teaches is that we'd bett 
get busy on a irrigatio! 


Allan J. Hudson, Mortlach, Sask 


system ol 


@ Max Braithwaite refers to 1937 

the driest year the west has ever know! 
He tells about the gopher burrowi 
fifty feet in the air Let me t 
you it was us old-timers of 1910 wi 
invented dry years in Saskatchewar 
That was the date of the gopher story 
not 1937. In 1910 I hauled water sever 


\ 


/ 
Cr 3y™ / 





\ % 
miles across White Bear Lake, fifty 
miles north of Swift Current The 
lake was then called Dry Lake, and 
believe me it was dry Now it ha 
about twelve feet of water L. ¢ 


Dent, Cochrane, Ont 


@ 1! reca!l that grasshoppers preferred 
onions as appetizers; after that came 
other vegetables and then the grass 
I don’t recall what they ate when the 
vegetation was gone. To this day I 
can’t waste a drop of water, complain 
much rain, or enjoy the 
blowing of the wind.—S. P. Doran 
Birtle, Man. 


about too 


The Flesch Box Score 

How many readers’ letters, pro and 
con, did you receive about Dr. Rudolf 
Flesch’s article, I Say Your Child 
Can’t Read? (Jan. 1) Mrs. D. M 
Campbell, Lynden, Ont. 


Thirty-eight pro; sixteen con, 


What Causes Cancer? 


This is to commend you for the 
article about the recent research on 
eancer (Does Worry Cause Cancer? 
March 5). I feel that this article has 
done a signal service in pointing out 
the connection between emotional dis 
turbances and cancerous growth. There 
is a great deal to be explored in this 
field, including the fact that certain 
spiritual healers have had amazing 


success with cancer.—W. E. Mann, 
Toronto. »% 
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pe THE DOPE CRAZE THAT’S TERRORIZING VANCOUVER 


Se ee ee 
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Our report (above) was out Jan. 18. A month later it was ‘“‘news"’ in B.C. | 


Maclean’s makes news in Vancouver 


y j ' HEN McKenzie in the B. C. 
to British Columbia last fall was launched into drug 
and Vancouver papers began to give 


“i AilgcSine WRCL aN 1 ee. 


Porter went House, a Senate enquiry 
addiction, 
1s our west coast editor he began to 
front-page prominence, day after day, 
to the facts Maclean’s had published. 


dig into a story that seemed of major 


importance: the fantastic amount of 


tt dope addiction in Vancouver. Por- Meanwhile a kingpin of the drug 
ior ter’s shocking report, The Dope Craze trade, Michael Sisco, was captured 
k [hat’s Terrorizing Vancouver, was’ in Mexico. Who was he? Maclean’s 


readers remembered him at once as 
a central villain in Alan Phillips’ ar- 


published in our Feb. 1 issue and the 


reaction was spectacular. Porter was 


sda interviewed three times on the radio, _ ticle, The Case of the Drug Peddling 
‘ several MLAs quoted from his article Priest,in the August 15,1954, issue. % 
} : 


; i The Vancouver Sun 


U.S. FILES OPENED To SUN REPORTER 
Bie City Exposed as Stronghold 
an |} Of World Narcotics Ring 


MAYOR VOWS TO UPROOT 
GANGLAND KILLER 


Victim Had | 


SUN'S WASSERMAN 
TOP CRIME REPORTER 





The Vancouver Province 


| *) 
| & Che Sunday Sun 


a oan 


sDrug Squad Pleads for Staff to 
Crack Dope Trade ‘Wide Open’ 







MACLEAN'S 


To church in a buggy 


Summers at Cap A l’Aigle, Que., a sleepy 
village east of Murray Bay, didn’t provide 
much excitement for artist Franklin Arbuckle 
and his family, but they left a lasting impres 
He’s recaptured it here 





sion of quiet beauty 
for our cover. Lolling on his veranda one 
Sunday morning he sketched this farmer 
setting out for church in the family buggy. 
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HOME OF A POET 
—AND PATRIOT 


The beloved poet of the folk- 
lore of Scotland, and writer of 













songs that touch the emotions 





of good folk the world over, 
Robert Burns was born in this cottage at Alloway in 
1759. Famous for the beauty and simplicity of his poems 
in Scottish dialect, Burns worked for years to reconstruct 
and preserve the songs of Scotland for posterity, accepting 


although living in need. 


Grants 


no recompense, 
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Best Procurable, for generations a | 
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most respected name in Canada. na! } 
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No Mortgage Worries for New Homeowners 


New Plan Will Ensure Plan, wit I D ty ( e. For 
. : ’ ; f federat if 
Mortgage is Paid Off: 
I 
, . y 
I 5.000 d t y, ; 
r Sif OO. A 
The a | } 
a Conte l M t 
Features of the 
Confederation Life Plan 
¥ en Ui 
1. This Mortgage Insurance Plan may 
be purchased on a io, 2V ya) 
year Asis deration Life 
2. The cost reduces in later years 
12 Richmond SF. fost, Terente 
3. After the mortgage period you may : 
cor t te ma ~d 
ent. 55-24 





Underwood 
Sundstrand 


poodle Ppodtng, MOChINE hO’ QO. 
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There's an 





prac Cicé 


ating 


new Underwood Sundstrand Portable 
Machine 


1] 
Lily 


error 


for itself 


risk 


‘thinks 


eliminates the of oper- 


When not being used for posting various 


records, 


irranyve 


venience 


It 


to 


is instantly available for all types 


figuring work 


nearest Underwood Branch an 


see a demonstration at your con- 


-no obligation whatever 


Adding Machine Division 


Underwood Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: UNDERWOOD BUILDING, 
135 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO 1 


COMPANY-OWNED BRANCHES AND SERVICE 





IN All CANADIAN CITIES 


Made and serviced by 


the makers. of Underwood typewriters. 
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Underwood Sundstrand 
to speed up every 
adding-figuring problem. 


S 


Automatic 
Printing 
Calculator 





ingle and 
Duplex 
Shuttle 
Carriage | 
Machines 


Porta 


Electric 
10 Key 


Duplex 

















FTER EASTER comes spring 
Canada. But are 
feeling good these days any- 


even in we 
way, considering how the Canadian 
scene has been behaving lately. 
There’s a horse at Goobies, New- 
foundland, that works 
ing logs for a lumber mill but gets 
chauffeured to and from work in his 
If he gets left behind 
he 


hard draw- 


owner’s truck. 
and has to walk the mile home, 
sulks for days. 

When two rival church groups held 
simultaneous 
the mining 
Malartic, Que., a homebound taxi- 
the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Anglican church collided head- 
with another from the Woman’s 
of the United Church. 


Nobody seriously hurt, thank good- 


meetings in opposite 


ends of community of 


load from 


on 


Association 


ness. 

There’s a funeral director in the 
Montreal suburb of Pointe Aux 
Trembles doing business under his 
own name which is Sansregret. And 


to show that life begins in Montreal 
with even greater cheer than it ends, 
the Star recently heralded in adjoin- 
ing birth 
bouncing male citizens named Wilde 
and Wooley. 


notices the arrival of two 


The Canadian Press recently cir- 
culated a feature story on modern 
trends in education, a roundup of 
developments in all ten provinces 
illustrated with a photo from Ottawa 
of “‘A group of boys at Devonshire 
action 


public school seen in 
picking up the arts of cooking 
This novel scene of a class of apron- 
clad taking 
certainly pointed up the story but 


lads domestic science 
caused considerable baffement when 


it appeared, among other places, in 





the Ottawa papers. ‘‘My son’s in 
4 ZA 
GZ HE CANT COME 
Sf... Y OUT- HES DOING 
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the picture and we all had a good 
laugh at it,”’ an Ottawa woman called 
to tell the city editor of the Citizen. 
“Dad and I laughed, our son laughed 
and his wife got a big kick out of 
it too. That cooking class was held 
nine years ago.” 


Politics is a 
Yukon, but it’s clean. 
councilor running in the early-spring 
elections in Whitehorse ran an ad 
offering to help get supporters to the 
“For transportation phone 

pay your own fare.’’ 


tough game in the 
One would-be 


polls: 
any taxi 





The young woman who surrepti- 
tiously slipped an egg out of a carton 
in a Vancouver groceteria recently 
was no thief. She was an art student 
bound for class who needed the albu- 
men of one egg to treat a new canvas 
with—but she was about ready to 
after she encountered 
The dialogue ran like 


Swap careers 


the cashier. 
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this, the clerk peering at the egg as 
if it had been laid by an Auk 

‘“What’s this? .. “It’s an egg.” 
‘“*T know it’s an egg but what about 
“But you can’t buy 

“‘Why can’t I?” 

“Because we only sell them by the 
3ut I don’t 


it “T want to buy it 


one egg.” 


dozen.”’ want a 
dozen.”’ 

The cashier ruled herself out of the 
argument right then by smacking her 
bell so sharply she brought two gro- 


As 


customers 


ceteria straw bosses on the run. 
the 


grew halfway across the store the 


queue of impatient 


straw bosses went into a huddle, then 
turned on the art student both shak 


ing their heads. Stoney-eyed, she 
laid the egg in the hand of one 
of the uncompromising executives, 


bundled up her art equipment and 
strode out. Which pretty well settles 
the fact that you can’t buy one egg 
in at least one Vancouver groceteria 
but leaves the art student, you and 
us all wondering the same thing: 
Were the to find 
which of all their egg cartons the one 
egg came from, and restore it 


bosses ever able 


or was some other customer’s faith 
in the store shattered upon finding 
she’d been sold eleven to the dozen? 


York 


had herself a chuckle when she heard 


A Canadian living in New 


someone on the subway telling a 
companion about this swell historical 
novel he was reading about the Plains 
of Abraham, and the friend replied, 
“Aw, I’m tired of Biblical stories.”’ 
She rushed right off and told it at 
a cocktail party and then at a church 
social later in the week but 
hasn’t found an American yet who 
gets the point. 


she 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


contributions 
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How safe are you driving to work? 


Safer roads are needed everywhere—but most of all i ndustria!l area: 


They’ll cost you a lot less than you think. 
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Now...with Polysar...you get 
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Most: Canadian motorists are now riding and, in fact for most rubber produc ts. 
on a Comparatively new kind of tire—one Polvsar rubber is SUPETIO! because it 1s 
bualt of chemical rubber. You will reco¢g- tatlor-n de to meet the exacting needs of 


appli tLlOn. In nature basi elements 


nize it by its amazing tread mileage; in any 


short, by its performance. ire 


put together in a fixed and ¢ hangeless 


CORPORATION Exceptional tread mileage IS just Orie form, In Polysat rubber thie basi elements 


of a host ol benefits resulting from. the ine combined ind arranged it will, depend- 


revolution Ih rubber. The continuing ih my on the need, I IS versatility. along 


' , , 
crease in the use of chemical rubber 1S with new manulacturing skills. 1S daily 
Registered trade mar ‘ . 
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